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IV. 


A une of low distant hills breaks the interminable plain which 
has extended with hardly a rising for fifteen hundred miles. Above 
them is here and there a peak of snow. Shades of Mayne Reid, 
they are the Rockies—my old familiar Rockies! Have I been 
here before? What an absurd question, when I lived there for 
about ten years of my life in all the hours of dreamland. What 
deeds have I not done among redskins and trappers and grizzlies 
within their wilds! And here they are at last glimmering bright 
in the rising morning sun. At least, I have seen my dream 
mountains. Most boys never do. 

It is a marvellous line, this Grand Trunk Pacific, and destined 
to a mighty future, for it crosses these great mountains so deftly 
that it never has a grade above two per cent., or needs any help for 
an ordinary engine with a standard train. When in the immediate 
future the wheat of the west and north-west comes pouring out 
to the western ports to find the Panama Canal, the easy haulage 
should place this line above all its compeers as a commercial success. 
And here, by its very side as we enter the mountains, I see to my 
surprise the shafts of coal mines rising in the wilderness. Just 
beyond them we reach the edges of the new National Park, which 
is our destination ; but as it is about half the size of Belgium, it is 
still an hour or two before we pull up at Jasper, where the super- 
intendent, Colonel Maynard Rogers, and his charming wife, whose 
guests we are, have their headquarters. Colonel Rogers is a 
soldier of Empire whom I first met with his Canadians in South 
Africa and who now, as I correct these proofs, is encamped on 
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Salisbury Plain—a development we little thought of in those 
peaceful days of June. 

Jasper Park is one of the great national playgrounds and health 
resorts which the Canadian Government with great wisdom has 
laid out for the benefit of the citizens. When Canada has filled 
up and carries a large population, she will bless the foresight of the 
administrators who took possession of broad tracts of the most 
picturesque land and put them for ever out of the power of the 
speculative dealer. The National Park at Banff has for twenty 
years been a Mecca for tourists. That at Algonquin gives a great 
pleasure ground to those who cannot extend their travels beyond 
Eastern Canada. But this new Jasper Park, which only awaits 
the forthcoming hotel to be a glorious place for the lover of nature, 
is the latest and the wildest of all these reserves. Two years ago 
it was absolute wilderness, and much of it impenetrable. Now, 
through the energy of Colonel Rogers, trails have been cut through 
it in various directions, and a great number of adventurous trips 
into country which is practically unknown can be carried out with 
ease and comfort. The packer plays the part of a dragoman 
in the east, arranging the whole expedition, food, cooking, and 
everything else on inclusive terms; and once in the hands of a 
first-class Rocky Mountain packer, a man of the standing of Fred 
Stephens or the Otto Brothers, the traveller can rely upon a square 
deal and the companionship of one whom he will find to be a most 
excellent comrade. There is no shooting in the park—it is a 
preserve for all wild animals—but there is excellent fishing, and 
everywhere there are the most wonderful excursions, where you 
sleep at night under the stars upon the balsamic fir branches which 
the packer gathers for your couch. I could not imagine an ex- 
perience which would be more likely to give a freshet of vitality 
when the stream runs thin. For a week we lived the life of 
simplicity and nature. 

The park is not yet as full of wild creatures as it will be after 
a few years of preservation. The Indians who lived in this part 
rounded up everything that they could before moving to their 
reservation. But even now, the bear lumbers through the brush- 
wood, the eagle soars above the lake, the timber wolf still skulks 
in the night, and the deer graze in the valleys. Above, near the 
snow-line, the wild goat are not uncommon, while at a lower alti- 
tude are found the mountain sheep. On the last day of our visit 
the rare cinnamon bear exposed his yellow coat upon a clearing 
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within a few hundred yards of the village. I saw his clumsy 
good-humoured head looking at me from over a dead trunk, and 
I thanked the kindly Canadian law which has given him a place 
of sanctuary. What a bloodthirsty baboon man must appear 
to the lower animals! If any superhuman demon treated us 
exactly as we treat the pheasants, we should begin to reconsider 
our views as to what is sport. 

The porcupine is another creature which abounds in the woods. 
I did not see any, but a friend described the encounter between one 
and his dog. The creature’s quills are detachable when he wishes 
to be nasty, and at the end of the fight it was not easy to say which 
was the dog and which the porcupine ! 

Life in Jasper interested me as an experience of the first stage 
of a raw Canadian town. It will certainly grow into a considerable 
place, but now, bar Colonel Rogers’ house and the station, there are 
only log-huts and small wooden dwellings. Christianity is apostolic 
in its simplicity and in its freedom from strife—though one has to 
go back remarkably early in apostolic times to find those character- 
istics. Two churches were being built, the pastor in each case 
acting also as head mason and carpenter. One, the corner-stone of 
which I had the honour of laying, was to be used alternately by 
several nonconformist bodies. To the ceremony came the Anglican 
parson, grimy from his labours on the opposition building, and 
prayed for the well-being of his rival. The whole function, with its 
simplicity and earnestness, carried out by a group of ill-clad men 
standing bare-headed in a drizzle of rain, seemed to me to have in it 
the essence of religion. As I ventured to remark to them, Kikuyu 
and Jasper can give some lessons to London. 

We made a day’s excursion by rail to the Téte Jaune Cache, 
which is across the British Columbian border and marks the water- 
shed between east and west. Here we saw the Fraser, already a 
formidable river, rushing down to the Pacific. At the head of the 
pass stands the village of the railway workers, exactly like one of the 
mining townships of Bret Harte, save that the bad man is never 
allowed to be too bad. There is a worse man in a red serge coat and 
a Stetson hat, who is told off by the State to look after him, and does 
his duty in such fashion that the most fire-eating desperado from 
across the border falls into the line of law. But apart from the 
gunman, this village presented exactly the same queer cabins, 
strange signs, and gambling rooms which the great American master 
has made so familiar to us. 
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The actual workers upon the railroad construction—who are 
at the present moment the most indispensable citizens in Canada— 
are for the most part Ruthenians, Galicians, Croats, and other weird 
people. The Italians come in for the higher work. The Irishman 
has worked up and disappeared from among the navvies. On the 
other hand, he makes a spirited contractor, and many an Irishman 
becomes rich in construction work. Blasting operations are a 
field which offers great chances to asmart man. They are a huge 
gamble and may ruin a contractor or make him wealthy in a very 
short time. The work is leased out by the railroad, who engage 
to pay so much for the removal of so many cubic yards of rock, 
The contractor finds the men and the explosives and arranges the 
mines. No one ever knows what their exact effect is going to be. 
Sometimes the whole rock is cleared at one blast and the result is a 
huge profit to the agent. At other times it may all settle down into 
the same place again and he may be a ruined man before he gets it 
off. Perhaps it is this element of chance which makes an appeal to 
the adventurous Irish nature. Apart from liquor saloons, journal- 
ism, and the police, which were supposed to be their specialities, 
the American Irish have done remarkably well in many different 
forms of business, so that those who imagine that a self-governed 
Ireland would necessarily be an ill-administered Ireland might find 
themselves very mistaken. Again and again I found that the lead- 
ing man in a rising Canadian city was a Celtic Irishman of humble 
origin, a lumberman or transport-man, who had worked his way up 
by his energy and his tact. As to political graft, it is the curse of 
America, and the native American or the German is as much 
involved in it as the Irishman. 

And now we are homeward bound! Back through Edmonton, 
back through Winnipeg, back through that young giant, Fort 
William—but not back across the Great Lakes. Instead of that 
transit we took train by the courtesy of the Canadian Pacific round 
the northern shore of Superior, a beautiful wooded desolate country, 
which, without minerals, offers little prospect for the future. Some 
two hundred miles north of it the Grand Trunk, that enterprising 
pioneer of empire, has opened up another line which extends for a 
thousand miles, and should develop a new corn and lumber district. 
Canada is like an expanding flower : wherever you look you see some 
fresh petal unrolling. 

We spent three days at Algonquin Park. This place is within 
easy distance of Montreal or Ottawa, and should become a resort of 
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British fishermen and lovers of nature. After all, it is little more 
than a week from London, and many a river in Finland takes nearly 
as long to reach. There is good hotel accommodation, and out of 
the thousand odd lakes in this enormous natural preserve one can 
find all sorts of fishing, though the best is naturally the most remote. 
I had no particular luck myself, but my wife caught an eight-pound 
trout, which Mr. Bartlett, the courteous superintendent of the park, 
is now engaged in mounting, so as to confound all doubters. Deer 
abound in the park, and the black bear is not uncommon, while 
wolves can often be heard howling in the night-time. 

I’m afraid I said something harsh of Montreal the last time I 
was here. It still holds good as to the paving of the streets. But 
no one could go up to the Upper Park and look down at that wonder- 
ful view and then go away with an evil word for the city. It is 
magnificent. No wonder that old Jacques Cartier, the rude Breton 
sailor, when first he looked upon it 350 years ago, called it the Royal 
Mount and saw that France could plant its city here. I have seen 
many of the great panoramas of the world, but none, I think, so fine 
as this. There is a huge stretch of the St. Lawrence winding 
beneath you, shimmering away into the heat haze in the remotest 
distance. Down there to the south, behind the distant mountains, 
lies the American frontier, with that vast iron bridge connecting the 
rails up which lead toit. The river is broken with islands, St. Helen’s 
Island, Nun’s Island, and there, far to the right, a white streak 
marks the rapids of La Chine. There it was that on that dreadful 
night the bale-fires blazed while the frightened burghers of Montreal, 
staring helplessly from their palisade, saw the shooting flames in 
which their fellow-countrymen were being tortured by the Indians. 
But between the river and the hill on which you stand, lies the real 
wonder, the vast outspread city, much larger than I had thought, 
though I was aware that its inhabitants were considerably more than 
half a million. The spires and domes give it an aspect of great 
solidity, and this impression is increased when you descend into its 
streets, for I have seen no American city which exceeds it in this 
respect. There is one street of banks and insurance offices which 
recalls the old world in the grey stone monotony of its cyclopean 
buildings. In Nétre Dame they have also one of the finest Roman 
Catholic churches that I have entered, where the decorator has 
succeeded for once in being ‘rich without being cheap or 
meretricious. 

But the thing which pleased me most in Montreal, and indeed in 
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America so far as art goes, was the supremely fine work of a French 
Canadian sculptor named Hébert. I do not know whether this 
gentleman is a member of our Royal Academy, but if not, it is 
assuredly the academy which is wronged. I doubt if we have any 
finer sculptor now living. The particular monument which shows 
his full powers is the statue of Maisonneuve, the founder of 
Montreal, in the Place d’Armes. The figures at the corners of the 
base, especially that of a crouching Iroquois and of a settler with his 
dog, moved me deeply. I found the same quality in his work 
at Quebec, where a small statue of the dying Montcalm is a 
most remarkable masterpiece. On the other hand, the Champlain 
monument in the same city, done by an imported Parisian sculp- 
tor, loses all the soul which makes the native work so wonderful. 
It may have technical merits, but it is ruined by the introduction 
of Fame and History and cherubs and all the childish frippery of the 
eighteenth century, which disfigure the interior of our own abbey. 
But Hébert—he is great! Would that we could let him loose on 
London town, though I daresay he would lose all his virtue when his 
heart was no longer at the back of his chisel. 

Traces of the old historical Montreal are not so numerous as one 
would wish. There have been fires which have done much harm. 
The Seminary of St. Sulpice still stands as it did from early days. 
The Chateau de Ramsay, too, is the old governor’s house, dating 
from about 1700, and filled with many relics of old days. La 
Salle’s house is still to be seen out at La Chine. It was he who 
named the place, and the full title was 4 La Chine, he being under 
the impression that it was the first stage on the road to China. So 
it was, but the road was a little longer than he knew. 

What will be the destiny of Canada ? Some people talk as if it 
were in doubt. Personally, I have none upon the point. Canada 
will remain exactly as she is for two more generations. At the end 
of that time there must be reconsideration of the subject, especially 
upon the part of Great Britain, who will find herself with a child 
as large as herself under the same roof. 

I see no argument for the union of Canada with the United 
States. There is excellent feeling between the two countries, but 
they could no more join at this period of their history than a great 
oak could combine with a well-rooted pine to make one tree. The 
roots of each are far too deep. It is impossible. 

Then there is the alternative of Canada becoming an independent 
nation. That is not so impossible as a union with the States, 
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but it is in the last degree improbable. Why should Canada wish 
her independence? She has it now in every essential. But her 
first need is the capital and the population which will develop 
her enormous territory and resources. This capital she now 
receives from the Mother Country to the extent of 73 per cent., 
the United States finding 14 per cent., and Canada herself the 
remaining 13. Her dependence upon the Mother Country for 
emigrants, though not so great as her financial dependence, is 
still the greatest from any single source. Besides all this, she has 
the vast insurance policy, which is called the British Navy, pre- 
sented to her for nothing—though honour demands some premium 
from her in the future—and she has the British diplomatic service 
for her use unpaid. Altogether, looking at it from the material 
side, Canada’s interests lie deeply in the present arrangement. 
But there is a higher and more unselfish view which works even 
more strongly in the same direction. Many of the most representa- 
tive Canadians are descendants of those United Empire Loyalists 
who in 1782 gave up everything and emigrated from the United 
States in order to remain under the flag. Their imperialism is 
as warm or warmer than our own. And everywhere there is a 
consciousness of the glory of the empire, its magnificent future, 
and the wonderful possibilities of these great nations all growing 
up under the same flag with the same language and destinies. 
This sentiment joins with material advantages and will prevent 
Canada from having any aspiration towards independence. 

No, it will remain exactly as it is for the remainder of this 
century. At the end of that time her population and resources 
will probably considerably exceed those of the Mother Land, and 
problems will arise which our children’s children may have some 
difficulty in solving. As to the French Canadian, he will always 
be a conservative force—let him call himself what he will. His 
occasional weakness for flying the French flag is not to be resented, 
but is rather a pathetic and sentimental tribute to a lost cause, 
like that which adorns every year the pedestal of Charles at 
Whitehall. 

At the same time, it is very important that this large and 
important section of the population—the only portion which 
grows rapidly without immigration—should be given no cause for 
discontent. Their religion is their most sensitive point, and though 
they have complete freedom in this respect in Quebec, they have 
a real grievance in Manitoba, which is felt by all Canadian Roman 
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Catholics. This is what is called the Manitoba School Question. 
When Manitoba was taken over it was on the promise or under- 
standing that existing institutions should be respected. At that 
time there was in existence a system of Roman Catholic Schools. 
These have now been abolished and a general school system put 
in its place. The result is that the Catholic has to pay a rate for 
general schools and find an additional sum for his own schools. 
He does not descend to breaking the law, though he has certainly 
a better excuse than our own passive resistance Nonconformists 
had, but he feels a grievance none the less which is shared by his 
compatriots in Quebec, and which from every motive of justice 
and of policy should be removed. 

I formed some opinions also as to the immediate prospects of 
Canada. It is undeniable that she has been going through a bad 
time, and that she is by no means out of it yet. I fancy that she 
is losing population rather than gaining it for the moment. The 
number of steerage passengers gives a disquieting idea of the exodus. 
However, there is reason to hope that the worst is past and that 
the good time will soon be resumed. 

The base of all prosperity in Canada is the crop. This year it 
promises to be an excellent—possibly a record—one. This will 
bring the money into the country for which it is starving. One 
cause—and an important one—of the present stagnation is worth 
quoting as an example of how legislation works in most unexpected 
ways. A law was passed in the supposed interest of the farmers 
by which the makers of agricultural machinery could not distrain 
upon farms in order to recover their debts. What was the result ? 
When the farmer at the end of last harvest delivered his grain at 
the elevators and received his receipt—which he can cash at the 
bank to the extent of 50 per cent.—he found the machine agent 
waiting for him, who promptly annexed his cheque. The result 
is that the average farmer has been left with no ready money to 
go on with. The ultimate effect, however, may be excellent, as 
he has been forced to pay his debt and now can hope to make 
clear profits in the future. With a good crop and a clear farm 
the prospects should be bright. ‘ 

There is room for at least a hundred thousand more women 
in Canada and their provision is of the utmost importance, both 
for the present well-being and for the future population of the State. 
I heard this opinion expressed again and again by men who knew 
the life of the farms. The men, living alone, can get along in 
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prosperous days, but become morose and disheartened when bad 
times come. They need comradeship and don’t know how to get 
it. It is deplorable to think of all the superfluous women in 
England who would be invaluable upon the prairie. It is a delicate 
matter, and how it is to be arranged, I don’t know. Louis the 
Fourteenth, or rather his minister, Colbert, handled it in very 
direct fashion, when every girl was sent out with her little ‘ dot’ 
and snapped up by the eager habitants. Things are more complex 
now. But with State-aided passages and local committees of 
ladies, surely something could be done ! 

There is no subject upon which Canadian interests are more 
divided than upon the Panama Canal. It will vitally affect two 
sections of the country, the East for bad and the West for good. 
British Columbia will be the chief gainer, but Alberta will also 
profit by an easier route to and from Europe, avoiding the expensive 
haulage across the Continent. On the other hand, their gain will 
be the exact measure of the loss of the railroads which represent 
Eastern interests. Again, British Columbia will import as well 
as export by the canal, and so with cheap sea-carriage she will 
get machinery and other manufactures from Europe which at 
present are made in Eastern Canada. Middle Canada is seeking 
for a new vent by a railroad connecting up with Hudson Bay. It 
would only be available for steamer connection during four months 
in the year, but they would be the months of harvest. Altogether, 
it looks as if the St. Lawrence might lose its monopoly as the 
only avenue or exit from the country to Europe. 

Ottawa and Quebec. We had a flying visit and a fleeting 
impression of each, the one quiet, well-ordered, demure with really 
magnificent Government buildings, the other more old-worldish 
than anything we have seen on this side. In spite of all one’s 
reading, it does actually come as a shock when one sees a little scene 
of pure eighteenth-century France on the far shore of the Atlantic. 
Here the French are in a vast majority, but some English friends 
whom I met did not appear to have suffered in any way at their 
hands, and the city itself seemed well handled and progressive. 
Naturally, we visited the battlefield and stood where Wolfe fell— 
_ that strange, scraggy, high-nosed, chinless man who was so fine a 
soldier though no one could have had less martial features. Is 
there any example, by the way, of a very great soldier having 
what one usually calls a soldierly appearance? Not Napoleon 
certainly, with his chubby face, nor Wellington with his grave 
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aristocratic features, nor Frederick with the expression of a pedantic 
schoolmaster, nor Marlborough with his handsome serenity. 
Bliicher, perhaps, is the nearest to the conventional idea—Bliicher 
and Murat. But of them all, I should think Wolfe was the least 
martial in appearance. Yet he had supreme courage. I could not 
conceive a finer test of nerve than that a man responsible for so 
desperate an enterprise should have whiled away the time by 
repeating Gray’s verses to his fellow officers. There is a spiritual 
quality in the incident which is lacking in Wellington’s lying down 
to sleep at Salamanca and ordering his staff to wake him when the 
French column had reached the appointed spot. And yet, that 
was wonderful and characteristic also. 

There was a second battle of Abraham’s Heights—less well 
known in England as no decisive results followed it. The French 
came back with fine courage and perseverance in the year after 
Wolfe’s death and nearly recaptured the city. It was only the 
arrival of the British Fleet which saved it. This fight is com- 
memorated by a column ‘ aux braves "—including those of both 
armies. Neither side has anything to be ashamed of in the story 
of Quebec. 

And now we are down the St. Lawrence and we look back 
at the green banks dotted with the white houses of the habitants. 
The river widens and the gulf is opening out before us. Good-bye, 
Canada, and all the friends we leave behind. Good-bye, Charlton, 
gentle, kind, and helpful. Good-bye, Lett, best of good fellows, 
half poet and half Leather-stocking. Good-bye, Rogers, path- 
breaker in the wilderness. Good-bye, Bell, most practical of 
mystics. Good-bye, Chamberlin, bull-dog Captain of Industry ! 
Canada is well served by her children, even as they are blessed in 
their country. I have tried to put my thoughts upon her into 
verse. 


Tue ATHABASCA TRAIL. 


My life is gliding downwards; it speeds swifter to the day 
When it shoots the last dark Cafion to the Plains of Far-away, 
But while its stream is running through the years that are to be, 
The mighty voice of Canada will ever call to me. 

I shall hear the roar of rivers where the rapids foam and tear, 
I shall smell the virgin upland with its balsam-laden air, 

And shall dream that I am riding down the winding woody vale, 
With the packer and the packhorse on the Athabasca Trail. 
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I have passed the warden cities at the Eastern water-gate, 
Where the hero and the martyr laid the corner-stone of State, 
The habitant, coureur-des-bois and hardy voyageur :— 

Where lives a breed more strong at need to venture or endure ? 
I have seen the gorge of Erie where the roaring waters run, 

I have crossed the Inland Ocean, lying golden in the sun, 

But the last and best and sweetest is the ride by hill and dale, 
With the packer and the packhorse on the Athabasca Trail. 


T’ll dream again of fields of grain that stretch from sky to sky, 
And the little prairie hamlets, where the cars go roaring by, 
Wooden hamlets as I saw them—noble cities still to be 

To girdle stately Canada with gems from sea to sea ; 

Mother of a mighty manhood, land of glamour and of hope, 
From the eastward sea-swept islands to the sunny western slope, 
Ever more my heart is with you, ever more till life shall fail, 

T’ll be out with pack and packer on the Athabasca Trail. 














TWO SINNERS.* 
By MRS. DAVID G. RITCHIE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A sticut shower of snow had fallen during the night, the first snow 
of the coming winter, snow that lay thin and loose and white and 
sparkling upon the road and footways, and was melted and sucked 
into the glistening soil before noon. The air was clear, still, and 
sharp. Above the roofs of the houses and the London streets thin 
fleecy clouds could be seen passing hurriedly to the north-west, as if 
flying before the fiery strides of the sun as he climbed up his slanting 
pathway across the December sky. 

A landaulette had started from No. 2 Brown Street and was 
speeding through the dreary monotony of the southern London 
suburbs out on to a high road in Surrey towards Orpenden. It was 
so fine that even Lady Dorothy did not oppose Maud’s suggestion 
that the carriage should be opened. Fitzherbert was strongly of 
opinion too that it ought to be open, and he seated himself opposite 
the two ladies, with the sunshine broadly exposing the shabbiness 
of his black brimmed hat, and the traces of age and hard wear that 
were visible down the front of his black cloak. Maud longed to 
tidy those buttons that seemed on the point of ‘ giving up’ from 
lack of physical strength with which to stand the strain of a religious 
life ; one button actually dangled from the frayed skeleton of what 
had once been a stout and useful neck. 

Maud wanted to put out her hand, and twist off that button and 
put it into her muff for future restoration to its proper place. But 
instead of this active ministration she was compelled to sit back in 
her seat and do nothing but listen idly to the talk that went on 
between her aunt Dorothy and Fitzherbert about persons with 
whom they were mutually acquainted. Strangely enough, Maud 
felt that of her two companions not Lady Dorothy, who presumably 
had ‘loved and lost’ (once at least), but Fitzherbert, who had 
possibly never loved at all, understood her silence and her 
preoccupation. Had he never loved at all ? 

She glanced across at him wonderingly, and met his eyes looking 
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at her with that mixture of humour and intensity of purpose that 
was the dominant feature of a very striking personality. She felt 
herself reddening a little under his gaze, and she turned away and 
looked at the houses which they were swiftly passing. The traffic 
was gradually being left behind ; the roads were becoming more sub- 
urban. Presently they were among villas and gardens with leafless 
trees and the dingy hedges of the populous part of Surrey. 

They turned into what looked like a main road and came out 
on to a battered common tarnished with its proximity to London. 
They passed it and were among villas again. At last they were in 
the actual country. Here was a thatched cottage and here unspoiled 
meadows in which cattle were eating some scattered roots. The air 
was purer and lighter. 

She found herself glancing from side to side keenly, and leaning 
forward as she did so.. Then, conscious that her movements betrayed 
excitement, she sank back again into her corner. On they went! 

The brown hedges were speckled over with a myriad prismatic 

drops of water; the ground under their wheels was light and moist. 
There was a smell of wild herbs that had ripened and were dissolving 
into their elements again through the agency of night frosts, of damp, 
and of winter sunshine. Ina short time they would be at Orpenden. 
Maud felt a great stirring at her heart and her pulses beat rapidly. 
On they went! How would she bear it when they actually came to 
the gates of Orpenden? They sped on for a mile or so and then 
took a turn westwards. Was this the road, or this? No, not this 
gate; there was no archway over it! Still they went on, but south- 
wards now, with the noonday sun straight in theireyes. Now, this 
was the road! It looked like it! The car began to slacken its 
pace and then it blew its warning, rounded suddenly, and went under 
a grey archway on each side of which was a stone ball, grey with the 
weather. Here was the long chestnut avenue! The trees had lost 
their golden harvest, but they stood there warm and brown, trusty 
guardians of the memory of summer. Some rooks cawed overhead. 
Maud felt her face stinging and her hands cold. Lady Dorothy 
was stretching her neck to see the house. There it was with its 
mullioned windows and grey chimney-stacks, from which thin blue 
smoke went up into the cloudless sky. 

The car drew up before the great shallow sweep ofsteps. The 
front doors stood wide open, just as they had stood open eighteen 
months ago, only then Ursula was here and she passed through them 
first. Oh that she were here now ? 
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Fitzherbert got out. Lady Dorothy made no sign of moving. 
Maud glanced from one to the other nervously. 

‘ Lady Dorothy is going on with me to see the church,’ he said ; 
* we shall be back by lunch,’ and he held out his hand to Maud. That 
hand held to her gave her a sudden confidence. She stepped out 
silently and then stood looking back at her aunt. She understood 
that this was a concerted plan. She was to go in alone! 

‘ Au revoir!’ called out Lady Dorothy in a dismissive voice, 
while she pretended to be much occupied in re-arranging the rugs. 
‘ Au revoir, my dear!’ 

Fitzherbert had dropped Maud’s hand. She was alone, walking 
up the steps, he following. All her fears returned upon her. How 
could she enter those doors alone ? 

‘ What are you afraid of ?’ he questioned, at her side now, and 
touching the bell. 

‘I am afraid of everything,’ she said, ‘ because I care too much 
—I suppose.’ 

‘You can’t care too much—in the right way,’ he replied. 

A man opened the inner doors, and Fitzherbert led her into the 
great panelled hall. There were the stained windows lit up by the 
sun and throwing fine fans of colour across the staircase ; there were 
the portraits looking out silently. A great fire burned on the 
hearth. Maud scarcely knew what she did. She felt herself being 
helped off with her thick coat. What was to come next? She 
waited for Fitzherbert’s voice, her will simply following his. 

‘Take off your veil and gloves,’ he said. She glanced up at 
him and obeyed. She heard him dismissing the servant, telling 
the man that he would take Miss Monckton to the library himself. 
Perhaps it was the white look in her face, as she stood waiting for a 
sign from him, that made him lay his hand on her arm as he guided 
her towards the library door. Was Lionel in there? If her heart 
went on beating like this, she would not be able to speak to him; her 
voice would be gone. 

‘ He is downstairs now, but still on a couch,’ Fitzherbert said in 
a low voice. ‘ Don’t be frightened, child!’ 

Maud bent her head and made no answer. | 

He led her across the floor. 

‘ Leave no room in your heart for fear or for self-pity,’ he said, 
still in a low voice. ‘The modern world is so tender-hearted of 
itself that it would re-write the parable of the ten talents and make 
it end differently.’ 
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She looked up into the face that was bent towards her. 

He went on speaking. ‘The modern world would insist that 
the man who refused to work and hid his talent should not be 
punished, but should be forgiven and pitied. But that is not the 
way to view life if you want to “ know what is true and make what is 
beautiful.” The Master of the World does demand a harvest which 
we have ourselves to sow and reap in the sweat of our labour, so be 
strong, be strong!’ 

The library door was already open, and before Maud knew what 
was happening Fitzherbert had left her side and was gone. 

There was sunshine too in the windows of the library, chequered 
by the shadows of the mullions. Across a great space over which 
she had to tread was a couch on which half lay, half sat, Major 
Kames. Around him were scattered books and papers. 

His face had paled somewhat from its usual healthy tan, and 
it was turned towards her. He was the same man and yet not the 
same; the face of this man she loved. 

The door was closed behind her and they were alone. 

She moved towards the couch. ‘I have come to thank you,’ 
she said in a trembling voice, her eyes lowered as she walked. 
‘Don’t try to move !’ 

He sat. silent, leaning forward towards her, his hands grasping 
the rug that lay across his knees. She came up to him, feeling 
more than seeing that his features were set and that the pulses in 
his temples throbbed. She knelt down by the couch and took the 
hand that lay on the rug nearest to her. She put it against her 
cheek. Then she pulled it gently down till it rested over her heart, 
and there she held it with both her hands pressed over it, as if she 
were a mother clasping some babe long lost and restored at last. 

Moments slipped by—the most precious, perhaps, in their lives 
—moments of profound peace and silence. 

‘Maud,’ he said at last, trying to speak calmly, ‘don’t pity 
me too much! I don’t deserve it. I have lived for forty years 
and have nothing to show for it but one or two grey hairs, and 
now I am lame!’ 

Not a word of reproach, of distrust ; no demand for himself, 
not even a word of forgiveness which might have implied that 
there was something to be forgiven ; only an apology, self-accusa- 
tion and humility. 

{She made no answer, but she slid one of her arms over him 
and laid her face against him, weeping very softly from pure joy. 
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It was a long time before they could articulate any words, 
except each other’s names, uttered over and over again. 

When Maud could speak coherently she whispered: ‘Try not 
to mind being lame!’ and then she raised herself, and sitting on 
the edge of his couch, she held both his hands. 

‘I mind for your sake,’ said Kames. ‘I’m ashamed of your 
having a lame brute of a husband!’ 

‘I don’t mind it,’ urged Maud. ‘In fact, dear, I prefer it.’ 

‘ Prefer it ! ’ exclaimed Kames, half laughing, but with a moisture 
in his eyes that he could not hide. 

“I prefer it,’ said Maud, “ because—because you can’t run away 
from me.’ 

“A man could be faithful to you, my dear,’ he said pressing 
both her hands, ‘ without needing to bash his leg to help him.’ 

‘Well, but,’ said Maud, ‘ now that you’ve done it, it may be 
useful,’ and her lips and eyes broke away from tears to the subdued 
laughter of great happiness. Then she suddenly became silent. 
His happiness was so new, it was so rare and strange to have her 
love, that it seemed to him as if it might slip away and leave him 
as suddenly as it came. 

‘ What is it?’ he asked. ‘ What is it, Maud ?’ 

The anxiety in his face pained her. 

‘You were injured in going to see Ursula,’ she said. ‘ You 
were doing what I ought to have been doing. I have always been 
selfish, even towards Ursula; how can you trust me, dear, how 
can you ?’ 

He was going to protest, but she would not let him speak. 
‘I only come to you, now, Lionel, because I want to.’ 

He pulled her nearer to him. 

‘Yes, but,’ she said, resisting, ‘it would be more unselfish if 
I came to you not because I loved you, but because I was strong 
enough and tender enough to pretend that I did.’ 

‘That would be jolly hard on both of us,’ he said. 

‘You wouldn’t know, dearest,’ said Maud, still troubled and 
still resisting. 

‘I should know,’ was his answer, and they looked at each other 
long and silently. 

‘ There was a time,’ said Kames, in a low voice and very slowly 
for him, ‘ when I would have had you, Maud, at any price, but 
I feel differently now. Now that I know what you can be to me, 
nothing short of that would satisfy me, and that’s the truth.’ 
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That was the truth! Why argue further ? And yet that was 
not her point ; her point was——__ But after all, Fitzherbert did not 
mean that it was more blessed not to love, but that it was not 
wholly cursed if you could behave as if you loved. 

‘The worst of it is,’ said Maud, pulling away her hands very 
gently and rising from the couch, ‘ that I can’t help it now. When 
we were engaged I was too stupid to understand you. I only 
came to understand you when I discovered all you had done for 
Ursula, what you had been to her. She kept a diary—I read it— 
that dreadful night when I came to her—too late! She had just 
passed away,’ and Maud moved to the window quietly and spoke 
with all the self-control she could command. ‘ You ought to have 
been there, you who watched over her all those last weeks of her 
lonely life. I ought to have been with her—I ought to have known 
she was ill. I didn’t know because she spared me, and she spared 
me because she knew I dreaded loneliness and poverty. All my 
proud talk to you was humbug and conceit, Lionel. I loved nobody, 
and I wanted money. I wanted to run away from her, from duty. 
Suppose you had been killed that day you had the accident ? 
She turned away from the window and came back slowly to his 
couch. ‘I should have lost all that I have learned at last to love— 
Ursula and you—and there would have been nothing left for me 
but the saddest memory a human being can have: the memory 
of things priceless that were neglected till it was too late.’ . 

No word that he could have said would have Leen so great a 
punishment as the expression in his face of incredulity struggling 
with surprise, pain, and great pity. 

‘You loved Ursula!’ he said in a low voice, tentative and yet 
insistent. 

“Not properly.’ Maud spoke out bravely. If she forfeited all 
that now remained in the world that stood between her and disaster, 
then she must forfeit it. She must speak the truth. 

‘Lionel, you have a right to send me away—I’ve been a hum- 
bug—’ 

His eyes, those large, bold, brown eyes, wandered round the room 
mechanically, as the eyes may of a man suddenly awakened from 
slumber ; then he rested them upon her face. She stood, looking 
down at him, tall and beautiful and tender; but bowed with 
humility, despising herself. 

“Do you love me, Maud ?’ he asked. What he meant was what 
he could not have meant two years ago, what he would not have 
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demanded for himself, what he would not have been prepared to 
promise, although he would most certainly have given it, to a good 
woman. What he meant now was not the passion of love, which 
he knew Maud would give him, but something else, that something 
that except from Ursula he had never experienced in his life, and 
_ which he realised was ‘ necessary.’ 

He asked the question of Maud with absolute simplicity and 
directness, knowing that she would know all that the words im- 
plied, just as she had known all that it had implied when he said, 
‘You loved Ursula?’ Maud hesitated a moment and then said: 

‘ All that I am capable of is yours;’ then after a moment’s 
pause she said, ‘ Lionel, you must despise me.’ She stood waiting, 
tortured with self-reproach and anxiety. 

‘It is not for me to despise you,’ he said a little hoarsely. ‘ I’m 
no saint, Maud.’ 

No, he was no saint, his past life witnessed to that ; but neither 
was he the sinner who flaps his wings and crows a noisy self-appro- 
bation ; no mean personal vanity stepped in between himself and 
Truth, and urged him to call good evil, or evil good. 

‘Do you mean,’ said Maud, ‘ that you can forgive me, now that 
you know what I am ?’ 

‘Don’t talk of my forgiveness! Don’t I need forgiveness ?? He 
held out his hands to her, and drew her down to the couch again. 

‘Oh, Lionel,’ she said tremulously. ‘How is it that I have 
happiness that I don’t deserve? It must be because God sends 
His merciful rain equally upon the just and upon the unjust.’ 

‘There is time,’ he said. ‘I hope there is time left for you 
and for me!’ 

She knew what he meant. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Kames did not walk nearly so lamely as Maud had imagined he 
would. He actually got up from his couch in the library, and with 
the aid of a stick and Fitzherbert’s arm he crossed the hall almost 
briskly and went into the dining-room. 

‘I am perfectly certain that I could walk alone,’ he said to Lady 
Dorothy as they seated themselves at table, ‘only they won’t 
let me.’ 

* You are positively agile,’ said Lady Dorothy, who was giving 
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him a covert glance to see whether he had indeed grown any stouter. 
He had not, as yet, and perhaps the catastrophe would be averted. 
She sincerely hoped so, for Kames, just as he was, seemed to her 
delighted eyes exactly what he ought to be. He was stouter than 
Fitzherbert, but then Fitzherbert erred a little on the side of being 
gaunt. He did not look the aristocrat that Fitzherbert was, but 
then, thought the good lady, there was an indescribable charm 
in Lionel’s appearance that would have fascinated her had she been 
a young girl far more than any mere regularity of feature. 

To Maud it seemed so strange to see Fitzherbert sitting opposite 
to Lionel and pronouncing the brief academic benediction on their 
meal. It was like a dream conceived by the brain of Ursula and 
continued by herself. 

To Lady Dorothy nothing seemed strange that morning. She 
could almost have believed that no tragic break in the engagement 
between Maud and Lionel had ever taken place. The break, indeed, 
had been quite unnecessary, and merely a symptom of the ‘ general 
unrest ’ affected by the present generation. It seemed as if it were 
only the other day that it had been arranged that they were to 
come to Orpenden to meet Lionel’s friends at dinner, and here they 
were at Orpenden, the only difference being that they were lunching 
and with Fitzherbert instead of dining with strangers and the 
Monckton collarette. Surely it was only yesterday that there had 
been that At Home at No. 2 Brown Street ? Almost the last thing 
that Lionel had said, before that silly, silly, wretched fuss Maud had 
made in the writing-room, almost the last thing that Lionel had said 
was that he was going to drive all the crowd away for the sake of 
poor little Kiddie, who was so lonely upstairs, all by his own little 
self! Lady Dorothy looked through her glasses tenderly at Kames’ 
face. What a kind man he was to have sung that song about not 
understanding anything about something or other. Everybody 
had rushed away the moment it was over—and no wonder! It 
was really very naughty of Lionel, but very, very charming of him, 
and so clever. If Kiddie had lived, he would have become very 
devoted to him. Poor Kiddie, how keenly he would have enjoyed 
Orpenden. After the poor darling had got over his first excitement 
and had barked just a little at the people in the house and at the 
portraits up in the gallery (the little man was so intelligent, he 
knew that portraits were people)—after he had expressed his dear 
feelings he would have simply loved the house. Had Lionel heard 
of poor Kiddie’s death ? 

29—2 
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She put the question to him in a softened voice, curling the 
stiff bridge of her nose in a marvellous way, for its appearance 
under normal circumstances gave no indication that it possessed 
elasticity. 

No, Kames had not heard of it, and he raised his eyebrows and 
looked at Lady Dorothy with decorous attention, avoiding Maud’s 
glance. Fitzherbert began to talk of other things and held Maud’s 
attention, so Lady Dorothy had Kames all to herself. 

Actually Maud had not mentioned the death of Kiddie to him ! 
But then people in love, when they get together, are apt to be just 
a little self-centred ; they must not be too much blamed. Lady 
Dorothy forgave them, and her forgiveness was all the more easily 
granted because Lionel’s complete ignorance of the great tragedy 
gave her the opportunity of telling the whole story with the length 
and solemnity that it required. Having finished her tale, she went 
on to remark that her new pet was not as sensitive as Kiddie nor 
as intelligent ; he was merely very lovable. 

‘Why didn’t you bring the little animal with you?’ asked 
Kames in a voice that scarcely concealed his relief at the prospect 
of a peaceful substitute for the demon of No. 2 Brown Street. 

‘I would have brought him, I wanted to bring him,’ said Lady 
Dorothy, ‘ but I thought we should be too many for you, as you are 
not quite strong yet. You will see him later on. But I must warn 
you not to expect in him the individuality that was Kiddie’s 
strong point. Dogs have individuality,’ she added firmly as she 
glanced round at Fitzherbert and nodded her head across at 
Maud. 

‘ My dear lady,’ said Kames warmly, ‘ I have no doubt that every 
blessed bluebottle has got its own individuality, only we haven’t 
time to observe it.’ 

Fitzherbert listened, but said nothing. 

‘ That’s going too far, Lionel,’ exclaimed Lady Dorothy. 

This was taking all the glory and credit from Kiddie’s 
individuality. 

‘It’s not going far enough. Nature isn’t as exclusive as you 
think,’ said Kames. ‘ For all you or I know,’ he went on, turning 
to her and speaking in that warm confidential manner that she 
loved— for all you or I know, there are beetles walking on that 
terrace behind Fitzherbert that have souls to be saved. Remember 
that when you go and stamp upon ‘em!’ 

‘I don’t stamp on things,’ said Lady Dorothy, who would have 
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been scandalised had the speaker been anyone else than Lionel 
Kames. 

‘I do,’ said Kames ; ‘I stamp on ’em, and I don’t care.” IE 
I was a Buddhist, ’pon my word, I shouldn’t know where to 
walk.’ 

Lady Dorothy had been under the impression that the trans- 
migration of souls only concerned ‘ four-footed ’ beasts that were 
familiar in the domestic circle, or such wild animals as are objects 
of popular interest in the Zoological Gardens. In that heavenly 
Cosmos which one day she would reluctantly accept as a substitute 
for the earthly one, she hoped that there would be no attempt 
made by Providence to introduce insect life. It had not answered 
here, and she was convinced that there would be ‘ no room,’ apart 
from other objections. 

Of the four persons seated in that dining-room at Orpenden, 
none of whom was undistinguished in appearance, the most striking 
figure was that of Fitzherbert. Even when he was silent, his stern 
features and luminous pale grey eyes dominated the table. Lady 
Dorothy turned to him. 

* You know how Major Kames chafis,’ she said with an appealing 
glance through her eye-glasses, for here was an ecclesiastical official 
whose business it was to admit to the world beyond only those 
passengers who held first-class tickets. ‘ You know how he chaffs,’ 
she repeated. 

Fitzherbert laughed. ‘ Yes, I know how he chaffs.’ 

But what he exactly meant Lady Dorothy was not certain. 
She sighed. What was wrong with the world was that it was too 
modern. Delightful as Lionel was, he was, of course, modern. 
Fitzherbert was modern. In her young days, she could not remem- 
ber any clergymen who were celibates and wore cassocks in the 
house. All this was modern, and the old sound Evangelicalism 
that knew the truth and said it clearly was dying out, and every- 
thing had become a jumble. 

And what were Maud’s thoughts? She remembered with 
amazement that when she was at Orpenden, sitting at this same 
table, eighteen months ago, she had looked at Lionel with lowered 
critical eyes and, for the hundredth time, pronounced him to be 
typical of the full-blown prosperous philistine—with artistic preten- 
sions. Now, looking at him with the eyes of love, he seemed to her 
simply a dear, sensitive, pathetic figure, and she was prepared, if it 
was necessary, to champion him against the world. In the old 
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days, her criticism of him had exhausted her nervously ; now she 
felt a profound peace in his presence—such peace as Ursula had felt. 

She did not ask herself what Fitzherbert thought of him. 
Having ceased to criticise Lionel herself, she did not anticipate the 
criticism of others. Lionel’s acquaintance with Fitzherbert had 
occurred by accident, but had not their friendship been made 
possible because of some community of mind ? 

This thought must have been mirrored in her eyes, for Fitzherbert 
suddenly broke off his talk and said quietly, without altering the 
inflexion of his voice : 

‘ You are asking a question ?’ 

Maud flushed a little. 

‘A stupid question, I am afraid,’ she said; and then, as he 
did not remove his eyes from hers, she added : 

“I was thinking ; what do you and Lionel talk about ?’ 

Kames had caught the words, and, adroitly disengaging himself 
from Lady Dorothy’s grasp, he exclaimed : 

‘What do we talk about? Why—drains.’ 

‘Drains ! ’ repeated Lady Dorothy. 

Maud looked musingly at her future husband. 

‘Do you mean moral drains ? ’ 

Lady Dorothy looked helplessly round the table. 

‘Yes,’ said Fitzherbert, at last answering Maud’s question. 
“We discuss that interminable question: whether and how far 
the State can destroy the weeds of social life and preserve the 
flowers? It is the old question that Plato discussed: Can Virtue 
be taught? Or, does Virtue come by inspiration? I use the 
word “inspiration” in its philosophical sense. ‘Ye know not 
whither it cometh ?”’ I think the answer to both these questions 
is “Yes.” Virtue can be taught, and it also comes whither we 
know not. It may be that this dualism is only apparent. But 
think of what all this means if we take it seriously, all it means 
in political effort and in religious aspiration. While we delay in 
making this effort, while we hesitate to seek the Spirit, the problem 
of Virtue remains insoluble.’ 

Lady Dorothy coughed slightly. The problem of Virtue was 
not insoluble in No. 2 Brown Street. What a pity it was that 
Lionel should share views of this kind (whatever they were)! It 
would only encourage Maud in being eccentric. 

Still, disquieting thoughts were not suitable for such a happy 
occasion. Whatever views Lionel Kames might have, she was 
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thankful to have him back again in the family circle; and as to 
Fitzherbert, he seemed almost a holy man, though misguided in 
some respects. 

Almost before lunch was finished the doctor arrived un- 
expectedly, and Lady Dorothy and Maud went into the drawing- 
room to wait until the interview was over. 

Maud had scarcely taken up her cup of coffee when she 
recollected the buttons on Fitzherbert’s cloak. 

‘I must sew them on properly,’ said Maud. 

‘One of the maids will do it,’ said Lady Dorothy. 

‘They won’t do it as well or so quickly as I shall,’ said Maud, 
touching the bell. 

‘You can’t do it here,’ said Lady Dorothy, ‘and it will only 
make a fuss.’ 

‘Let me do it here, dear Aunt Dorothy. I shall retire to the 
other end of the room,’ said Maud in a firm voice. ‘It must be 
done at once, as you know Father Fitzherbert wants us to start as 
soon as the doctor has gone. He has an engagement.’ 

Before her aunt could make further objections, she had de- 
manded the cloak from the amazed butler, and sent an urgent 
demand to the servants’ quarters for the requisite tools wherewith 
to do the work. She spoke with such quiet insistence that before 
five minutes had elapsed she was seated at the extreme end of 
the drawing-room, out of sight of Lady Dorothy, had got the cloak 
upon her knees, and was rather feverishly attacking the buttons. 

‘You are making a fuss, my dear,’ said Lady Dorothy without 
turning her head. 

‘I am,’ said Maud, from the distant corner. ‘I really couldn’t 
allow some callous hand to sew on these buttons. I wish I could 
sponge the front of the cloak with some Scrubb’s ammonia, but 
I suppose that would be going too far.’ 

Besides, there was not time. In a few minutes they heard 
voices in the hall and the doctor drove away. A moment later 
and Fitzherbert came into the drawing-room. 

‘Well,’ he said coming straight up to Maud and looking down 
at her, ‘the news is good. Kames is doing remarkably well; the 
bone seems to be righting itself with the massage he is having. 
It is wonderful how happiness helps the work. Kames now has 
everything in his favour.’ 

Maud had thrown the cloak behind her chair and sat with the 
needle in her hand, looking up at Fitzherbert. 
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‘I don’t like hurrying you, but I am afraid I ought to be starting 
in ten minutes.’ 

The time had been all too brief at“Orpenden, but what did it 
matter? Was it not the first of many visits, the first day of many 
days ? 

It was indeed only the first day of many days, and yet when 
the door of the library closed on Maud, and Kames was left alone 
on his couch, it seemed to him as if the hours that separated him 
from Maud’s next visit were not hours but years. But the future 
was gilded with a strange brilliance such as he had not dreamt of, 
a beauty of which he was almost afraid. He had looked forward to 
his Parliamentary career merely with the sober desire to be reckoned 
among the workers of the world; he had hoped to fill the emptiness 
of his heart with the warmth that is beaten out of the struggle and 
stress of public work; but he had never expected to enter upon this 
new life with the exhilaration and buoyant hope that filled him 
now as with an intoxication. 

Maud’s love was more than ever he had hoped for in a woman. 
Should he get used to it ? Should he cease to wonder and delight in 
it? Human nature accustoms itself to depths of sorrow and also to 
heights of happiness. This afternoon when she bade him good-bye 
she had kissed him passionately and told him in a tragic whisper to 
‘take care of himself’ till she returned. Should he get used to 
this warmth of solicitude? He certainly would get used to it, 
but it would become a necessity of his life ! 

Kames sighed deeply as he lay on his couch. It was the sigh 
of fulness of happiness. Then he looked round him and reached 
for a book from the table at hand. Maud’s love was absorbing, 
but it was also stimulating he had the woman of his heart to work 
for—her approbation to gain ! 

He opened the book and began to read, but in the stillness 
of that spacious room, only broken by the fitful crackling of the 
fire, a sudden deep regret broke in upon his thoughts, a piercing 
sadness. Ursula would never enter the house of his married 
happiness, she would never tread these floors, she would never 
sleep under the protecting roof of Orpenden, never see their children, 
never share in the vicissitudes of his public life, never discuss 
with him his new projects, or those old questions that Fitzherbert 
spoke of, questions that the world has always discussed since it 
began to think at all, and always will discuss! She was gone, 
but not to any strange place; she was gone whither all the Past has 
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drifted, and to which the Present drifts inevitably, bearing with it 
its joys and sorrows, its victories and its defeats, on the ceaseless 
tide of that interminable river that we call Destiny. 


Maud was being swiftly carried along the roads towards London 
in the growing shadows of that eventful afternoon. Even Lady 
Dorothy was silent. Too much had happened during the last few 
hours for any one of the three to think that it was necessary to 
entertain the others. 

Lady Dorothy was thinking of many things: of future visits to 
Orpenden, of Maud’s wedding—and, after the wedding, of the 
necessity of drawing Stella into closer connection with No. 2 Brown 
Street. Stella would have to initiate and help with all social 
functions. Lady Dorothy was plunged in serious reflection ! 

What was Fitzherbert thinking of? He sat silent, looking 
straight out before him over the heads of the two ladies opposite. 
He was quite unconscious that his cloak was tidy. He had not 
noticed, in buttoning it up, that the buttons were firm and in 
their right places ; or, if some obscure cognition of the fact had 
dawned in his brain, that germ of thought had never risen into full 
consciousness. 

Suddenly Maud turned in her seat and looked anxiously round 
at her Aunt Dorothy. 

‘I quite forgot to warn him of that crease in the carpet!’ 
she said. 

“What do you mean?’ demanded Lady Dorothy, startled 
out of her thoughts. 

Fitzherbert lowered his eyes to look at the girl. 

‘ We couldn’t go back, I suppose ?’ stammered Maud, glancing 
at the watch on her wrist. ‘I quite forgot to warn him! There 
was a crease in the carpet in his study. I noticed it and meant to 
speak of it, and then, somehow, I forgot!’ 

‘Well, my dear, what does it matter? Very careless of the 
servants, of course; but what else can you expect in a bachelor’s 
house ?’ 

‘But it is so dangerous,’ said Maud, urgently. ‘He may fall 
over it. I suppose we couldn’t go back and——’ 

“My dear Maud, why in the world should he fall over it?’ said 
Lady Dorothy. ‘ What an imagination you have!’ 

‘Why shouldn’t he fall over it ?’ exclaimed Maud. ‘Couldn’t 
we go—— ?’ 
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‘No,’ said Fitzherbert very quietly, and he leaned forward a 
little and iooked straight into Maud’s anxious eyes. ‘No! Your 
anxiety, Miss Monckton, is out of all proportion to the cause. 
Kames isn’t to walk without the assistance of his man, for another 
day or two.’ 

Maud sank back into her seat, out-argued but unhappy. ‘I 
shall wire directly I get home,’ she said. 

Then she saw the smile lurking behind the lips opposite to her, 
and the pale grey eyes full of humour. 

“You are laughing at me,’ she said. ‘ You think I am a fool ; 
perhaps I am.’ 

Lady Dorothy looked away; she was conscious that the talk 
was now getting a little private. 

“I don’t want you to torture yourself unnecessarily,’ said 
Fitzherbert. ‘There are enough serious troubles without our 
inventing them. Not merely for your own sake, but for his,’ he 
added in a low voice. ‘Take a courageous view of life. Now! 
Always!’ 

Maud returned his gaze. ‘I had forgotten,’ she said quietly. 

‘And when you write to him this evening,’ he said, smiling 
broadly, ‘ you can mention the crease in the carpet.’ 

‘ You are right,’ she said. ‘ You always are.’ 


THE END. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S CASE-BOOK. 
BY THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


Tue Pence Mystery. 


From the professional point of view the most important of all 
my years of practice at the Bar was the year 1877. My income 
had steadily risen, the days of anxiety as to success or failure 
had gone by ; what I wanted was that now, when I was just reaching 
the age of achievement, when all my powers were at their fullest 
strength, I should have a conspicuous opportunity of showing 
that I was capable of dealing with the gravest difficulties and 
responsibilities which an advocate can have to meet. That 
opportunity came in the case which for several months in 1877 
was known as the Penge mystery. Curiously enough my first 
important brief at Nisi Prius, eleven years before, had been con- 
cerned with one incident in the strange story of which the Penge case 
formed part, a story which deserves to be briefly, but completely, 
related here. In the evil days of the Regency one Eleanor 
Sutor, commonly known as Nellie Holmes, was one of the most 
notorious of the fashionable harlots who flaunted their shame 
before the town. A quarter of a century later, on April 10, 1845, 
she was married at Brighton to Horace Pitt-Rivers, the sixth 
(and last) Baron Rivers of Sudeley Castle, who had kept her for 
some years and had promised to marry her if he came into the 
title. They parted at the church door and never met again. Lady 
Rivers lived until 1872 ; Lord Rivers married again in the following 
year, but he had no child and the title died with him in 1880. 
Many years before her marriage to Lord Rivers, Nellie Holmes 
had a daughter who was known as her niece, who married a groom 
or coachman named Richardson, and by him had several children, 
one of whom, Harriet, born in 1841, was the victim of the Penge 
crime for which four persons were condemned to death in 1877. 
But before I was counsel for one of these persons I had already 
been engaged in a very remarkable case which concerned Harriet’s 
elder sister. 

In the year 1864, William George Howard, who was heir pre- 
sumptive to the earldom of Wicklow, died of delirium tremens 
in a brothel at Dublin in the arms of a woman named Mary Lloyd. 
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He had been a man of dissolute and intemperate habits. His 
means were small, but with the expectation of succeeding to 
the earldom had borrowed largely from moneylenders. Among 
others he borrowed from a man named Joel, who afterwards changed 
his name to Ellis and became the colonel of a volunteer regiment, 
and to secure a loan advanced by Joel an insurance policy for 
£2000 was effected with the Hercules Insurance Company, the 
usual declarations havine been made as to the health and habits 
of the person assuring. Within ten months after the date of the 
policy William George Howard died. The Company disputed 
their liability and a commission was sent over to Dublin to examine 
witnesses, and Mary Lloyd was examined on behalf of the Company 
by David Plunket (afterwards Lord Rathmore), in later years 
my dear friend and colleague in the House of Commons, and one 
of the most brilliant orators ever heard in that assembly. The 
case of Ellis against the Hercules Insurance Company came on 
for trial at Westminster on June 19, 1867. Serjeant Parry led for 
the plaintiff, and I had the junior brief (my first fee of twenty 
guineas) for the defendants, Sir John Karslake and Mr. Macnamara 
being my leaders. A compromise was arrived at and the Company 
paid half the amount of the insurance. 

Not very long before his death Howard had married a very 
handsome young woman who was the elder sister of Harriet Richard- 
son, and in March 1864, five months after her husband’s death, the 
young widow, having for her companion and adviser a man named 
Bordenave, took lodgings at a house in Burton Street, Pimlico. 
She had not lived with her husband for some time before his death, 
but it was afterwards alleged by her that she had met him at this 
same house in the month of August: 1863. 

When Mrs. Howard came to live at Burton Street she was in 
good health. No doctor was consulted as to her condition, nor was 
any nurse engaged. 

But on the evening of May 16 she left the house, saying she was 
going to the railway station on her way to the country. An hour 
later she returned saying she felt ill, The cab drove up to the house 
and a large black box was taken off it and carried upstairs. A 
little later a doctor was sent for, but he was too late to be of use, 
and he was shown into a darkened room where Mrs. Howard was 
comfortably in bed with an infant boy in her arms. Five years 
later she and the child, ‘a little boy of pleasing appearance,’ were 
staying at Boulogne with Lady Rivers, and there they met Serjeant 
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Ballantine and endeavoured to interest him in the claim to the 
earldom of Wicklow which was then being put forward. For the 
Earl had died in March 1869, and a petition was at once presented 
claiming the succession for the Burton Street baby. Serjeant 
Ballantine says in his ‘ Experiences ’ (ii. 151) : 


“I found that the allegation on the other side was that the 
child was not her own, but had been procured from some other 
source, and there were so many circumstances that struck me as 
suspicious that I insisted on the lady undergoing a medical examina- 
tion by some physician of eminence. This she refused to do, and 
as I was acting for her as a friend, I declined to go on any further 
in the case.’ 


The case was heard by the Committee of Privileges of the 
House of Lords on several days in the months of August 1869 
and February and March 1870. Sir John Coleridge led for the 
infant claimant. The difficulties in his way were very great, 
especially as Bordenave could not be produced as a witness, and the 
case was adjourned to the next session for further inquiries. An 
attempt which was then made to show that Mrs. Howard had 
obtained the child from the workhouse infirmary at Liverpool was 
not wholly successful ; but she refused to give further evidence, and 
on March 31, 1870, the peers decided against the legitimacy of the 
claimant, and a nephew of the late Earl succeeded to the title and 
estates. 

I had nothing to do with these proceedings in the House of 
Lords, but the claimant’s solicitor there was a client of mine, and 
presently a dispute arose about his charges, and I was instructed 
to attend before the matter to cross-examine Mrs. Howard, who 
had now married again and become Mrs. Casabianca, upon her 
affidavits. I have no recollection of her or of any of the details. 
I find that in the year 1874 I went to chambers in the case three 
times, but the matter was unimportant and only recurred to my 
mind when the name of Casabianca came into sudden prominence 
at the Staunton trial. 

Harriet Richardson, the younger sister, had always been a 
source of some anxiety to her mother. Her intellect was weak ; 
she was incapable of receiving much education, and was in her 
mother’s opinion quite unfit for marriage. 

At the death of Lady Rivers, which took place in 1872, each of 
the two sisters became entitled to money, Harriet’s share being 
about £2000 in possession and about the same amount in reversion. 
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She was then or shortly after living with some relatives in the south 
of London. In 1874 her mother, who was now Mrs. Butterfield, 
having after Richardson’s death married a country clergyman, 
heard that a young auctioneer’s clerk, named Louis Staunton, who 
was twelve years younger than Harriet, was proposing to marry 
her. She at once made an attempt to have her daughter declared 
a lunatic, and her money placed under the protection of the Court of 
Chancery ; but this attempt was unsuccessful and the marriage 
took place in June 1875. The newly married couple went to live at 
a small house in Loughborough Road, Brixton, which had been 
furnished with part of Harriet’s money, and there a few weeks later 
Mrs. Butterfield paid them an unexpected visit. Both husband and 
wife were at home, and, as was quite natural in the circumstances, 
they received her very coldly, and a few days later she received 
letters from them both asking that the visit should not be repeated. 
She never after that saw her daughter alive. From time to time 
she made inquiries about her, and a year later she heard that the 
house in Brixton had been given up, and that Harriet, with her child, 
who had been born in March 1876, was living at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Patrick Staunton, at Cudham in Kent. Seriously 
uneasy, she made several attempts to find her. Happening to meet 
Patrick Staunton at a railway station she asked where her daughter 
was, and he said he knew nothing about her. Then, in March, she 
went down to Cudham and found that Mr. and Mrs. Louis Staunton 
were living at a house called ‘The Woodlands.’ She went there and 
saw Louis and Mrs. Patrick Staunton and begged to be allowed to 
see her daughter. She was told that Harriet was not there. The 
poor mother did not believe this ; she said she did not want to talk 
to her daughter, but just to see her, if only at a distance, to be 
assured that she was still alive. She was driven from the house 
with abuse and threats of violence, and an application she made to 
the local police had no result. 

Six weeks passed. No knowledge of her whereabouts could be 
obtained. And then a strange coincidence, so strange that if found 
in fiction it would be ridiculed as too improbable, led to the discovery 
and investigation of a great tragedy. On the evening of Friday, 
April 13, Mr. Casabianca, who had married Mrs. William George 
Howard, had occasion to go to a shop at the corner of a then 
unfinished road at Penge, called Forbes Road. 

Mr. Casabianca knew nothing about the Stauntons, except 
that his wife’s sister had married a young man of that name and 
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that Mrs. Butterfield had been vainly trying to ascertain her where- 
abouts. The shop was the local post-office, and while Mr. 
Casabianca was doing the business which had brought him there a 
young man, whom he had never seen before, came in to ask where 
a death which had occurred that afternoon in Forbes Road 
would have to be registered. Forbes Road was on the boundary 
road between two counties, the houses on one side being in 
Kent, and those on the other side in Surrey, so it was natural 
that inquiry should have to be made, and that it should be made 
at that shop. But the young man was needlessly garrulous ; and 
one quite unnecessary statement had momentous results. He said 
that the lady whose death was to be registered had been brought 
from Cudham. That word reminded Mr. Casabianca that it was 
at Cudham that Mrs. Butterfield had made inquiries, and he acted 
promptly. 

He went the next morning to the police, and upon his suggestion 
inquiries were made. The doctor who had given a certificate of 
death withdrew it ; the coroner ordered an inquest, and on April 19 
a post-mortem examination was made by four doctors who agreed 
that death had been caused by starvation. 

I was to have appeared for the Stauntons at the inquest, but 
I had engagements in town and Ernest Gye went down on the 
first hearing and Douglas Straight was taken in on the second. 
They had a very difficult task, for when the story became known 
there was a furious outburst of public indignation. When the 
Stauntons attended to give evidence before the coroner they were 
with difficulty protected from the violence of the crowd, and they 
were advised by their counsel not to be present at the close of the 
inquiry. The violence of the public feeling is easily understood 
when the facts proved at the inquest are narrated. 

For rather more than a year after their marriage in June 1875 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Staunton continued to live at Brixton, and 
there in March 1876 a little son was born. About that time a 
pretty girl of eighteen, Alice Rhodes, whose sister had married 
Patrick Staunton, came to live in the house and Mrs. Louis soon 
had cause to suspect that immoral relations existed between her 
husband and this girl. A few months of constant quarrelling 
and unhappiness followed, and then in August 1876 Harriet and her 
child were sent down to Cudham ‘in Kent to live with Patrick 
Staunton and his wife. Patrick was an artist with very small 
means and lived in a little cottage of only four or five rooms. A 
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little later Louis, who had by this time obtained and spent all the 
money his wife had inherited, and had induced her to sell her 
reversionary interests and let him have the proceeds, took Alice 
Rhodes to live as his wife at ‘ The Woodlands,’ a house which he 
took and furnished only a mile from Patrick Staunton’s cottage. 
From that time Harriet Staunton was never seen except by Patrick 
Staunton and his wife, and their servant Clara Brown, who was a 
first cousin of Mrs. Patrick and Alice Rhodes, and once or twice 
accidentally by chance visitors to the house. The neighbours 
and tradespeople did not know she was living there. 

Six months passed by. During that time Harriet Staunton only 
left the house twice—when she was brought to London by her 
husband to make her declaration as a married woman respecting 
the deed of assignment of a reversionary interest to which she had 
become entitled on the death of her ‘ great-aunt,’ Lady Rivers, in 
1872, and a part of which, being her only remaining property, was 
now sold for £1100. Except for these two visits to London she 
was closely confined to the cottage ; her hat and shawl were locked 
up, and when strangers came she was ordered to stay upstairs. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, April 8, 1877, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Staunton took the child to Guy’s Hospital, and asked that it might 
be taken in as its mother was not able to take care of it. They gave 
their own address, but said the boy’s name was Henry Stormton, 
and that its father was a carpenter. The child was only taken in 
by the house surgeon because he saw it was in a dying condition. 
It died at nine o’clock that evening, and on the following Tuesday, 
the 10th, Louis Staunton gave instructions for its burial to an 
undertaker in Southwark. He gave his own name as John Harris 
and said that he represented the firm where the father of the child 
was employed. 

On Thursday, April 12, Louis Staunton and Mrs. Patrick 
Staunton took lodgings in Forbes Road, Penge, for an invalid lady, 
and that evening Harriet Staunton, who was now too ill to walk, 
was put into a wagonette at Cudham and driven to Bromley station. 
Thence the party, consisting of Louis Staunton, Patrick Staunton 
and his wife, and Alice Rhodes, came by train to Penge, and thence 
the sick woman was taken in a cab to Forbes Road, and carried into 
the lodgings. 

A doctor upon whom Louis Staunton had called that afternoon 
was then sent for, but he was out and did not return home until 
late ; and not knowing the urgency of the case he did not go round 
that night. 
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Mrs. Patrick Staunton and her sister stayed up during the night 
and at nine o’clock the next morning Alice Rhodes fetched the 
doctor. He found Harriet Staunton insensible, the arms rigid, 
one eye dilated, the other greatly contracted. A nurse was immedi- 
ately procured, and the doctor paid a second visit, but the invalid 
never recovered consciousness, and about half-past one of the same 
day she died. The nurse got some water to wash the body, but 
found it in such a filthy state that she could not do so. It was 
caked with dirt that could not be washed off with a flannel. There 
was a great deal of hair on the head; it had not been combed or 
brushed for so long a time that it was full of lice, and had to be left 
untouched. 

When the post-mortem examination was made, six days later, 
the body was found to be fearfully emaciated and filthily dirty all 
over, particularly the feet, which the nurse had notexamined. The 
skin of the feet was quite horny, and the feet were caked with dirt. 
The horny condition would be produced by walking for some time 
without shoes or stockings. The height of the body was 5 feet 5} 
inches. The ordinary weight in a woman of that height would be 
between nine and ten stone. Harriet Staunton was thin, and in 
health only weighed about eight stone ; now the body weighed only 
5 st. 4 lb., and the internal organs were proportionally small and 
light ; there was tubercular deposit at the apex of the left lung and 
upon the membranes of the brain. The congestion of the upper 
part of the stomach and of the brain suggested poison, and the 
condition of the eyes seemed to indicate that a narcotic had been 
taken or administered ; but an analysis negatived the idea of poison- 
ing, and the conclusion arrived at was that death had been caused 
by starvation. There was a darkening of the skin which suggested 
Addison’s disease or diabetes, but the only certain indication of 
the presence of either disease was neglected, for the urine and the 
supra-renal capsules were not examined. Acting on his observation 
of the symptoms preceding death and the information given him 
by the Stauntons, the doctor had given a certificate that the cause 
of death was primarily cerebral disease, and secondly, apoplexy ; 
an undertaker had been called in and the funeral arranged for the 
following Monday. If it had not been for the mention of Cudham 
in Louis Staunton’s careless conversation at the post-office that 
funeral would have closed the story of Harriet Staunton, and the 
famous Penge case would never have been heard of. 

On May 19 the coroner’s jury gave a verdict of wilful murder 
against the three Stauntons and Alice Rhodes, and at the Kent 
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Assizes in July a true bill was found by the grand jury after a very 
able charge by Sir James Stephen, who laid much stress upon the 
distinction which should be drawn between the case against Alice 
Rhodes and that against the Stauntons in whose care Harriet 
had been. The indictment was removed for trial to the Central 
Criminal Court upon proof of the strong feeling against the prisoners 
in the county of Kent, and came on for trial at the Old Bailey 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins on September 19. 

Alice Rhodes had on July 28 given birth in Maidstone Gaol 
to a boy who was registered as the son of Louis Staunton. 

Sir John Holker (Attorney-General), Sir Hardinge Giffard 
(Solicitor-General), and Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution ; 
Montagu Williams and Charles Mathews appeared for Louis 
Staunton; I defended Patrick Staunton. Douglas Straight and 
H. F. Purcell were for Mrs. Patrick, and Ernest Gye had what 
was believed to be by far the easier task of defending: Alice Rhodes. 
We were all members of the junior Bar, and were all instructed 
by Lewis and Lewis. 

Our briefs were delivered in July, as it was expected that the 
trial would come on at the August session, and we had a full con- 
sultation together, and it was agreed that the medical part of the 
case should be left entirely to me, an arrangement which was 
loyally adhered to by my colleagues throughout the trial. I gave 
up the greater part of my intended holiday to working hard at the 
study of works upon tuberculosis, and upon the post-mortem 
appearances which would be expected where death had taken 
place from starvation. At the trial I had unexpected and very 
valuable help. At the house of my old friend and early client, 
Mr. George Marsden, the Vestry Clerk of Camberwell, I had met 
Dr. J. 8S. Bristowe, a very distinguished physician who was at 
that time Senior Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital and Examiner 
to the College of Surgeons. He wrote me a private letter expressing 
a strong opinion that the post-mortem appearances described by 
those who had made the examination indicated that death had 
been caused by tubercular disease and not by starvation. Then 
he came to see me in consultation ; assisted me by his suggestions 
as to my cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecution ; 
and finally came into the witness-box, and concurred with Dr. 
Payne, a very distinguished pathologist, in giving evidence which, 
although it was practically ignored by the Judge, had a great effect 
on the mind of the medical profession, and was the chief cause 
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of the remarkable protest which subsequently caused the setting 
aside of the death sentence. 

My pleasantest memory of this terrible case connects with the 
Attorney-General. Sir John Holker was a powerful advocate and 
one of the kindest and most generous of men. Tall and massive 
in person, slow and deliberate in movement and in speech, there 
was a stately simplicity in his manner and his diction which was 
far more effective than the dramatic gesture and ornate rhetoric of 
some of his contemporaries. His phrases, spoken in a full richly 
toned voice, were made more musical by the slight northern accent 
which broadened all the vowel sounds. But his great strength 
as an advocate lay in his instinctive and conspicuous fairness to 
his opponents. This inspired such confidence in him in judges 
and in juries that in his day he was almost irresistible on the 
Northern Circuit. His death in 1882, at the early age of fifty-four 
when he had only just been made a Lord Justice, was a heavy loss 
to the country. 

I last saw him early in that year on the sea-front at Brighton. 
He was in a bath-chair, and his beautiful and devoted wife was 
walking by his side. She gave up her place to me for a while. 
It was a lovely spring day, and I expressed a hope that he was 
enjoying the sunshine. ‘Ah, my dear Clarke,’ said he, ‘a dying 
man does not enjoy anything.’ 

In the Penge case, and the Detective case which so soon followed 
it, Sir John Holker gave to the group of younger men who appeared 
for the defence a splendid example of how a prosecution should 
be conducted, and I hope the lesson was not lost on any of us, 
especially on me who came, nine years later, to the responsibilities 
of a Law Officer of the Crown. 

Apart from questions of medical science the most important 
evidence in the case was given by Clara Brown, who described the 
treatment and condition of Harriet Staunton while she was at 
Cudham. Before the coroner Clara Brown swore that she went 
about the house and out of the house quite freely ; that she was 
clean and always well fed and clothed ; that she knew her husband 
was living a little way off with Alice Rhodes, who passed as his wife ; 
and that she was in good health until a few days before she was taken 
to Penge. This account had been corroborated by the Stauntons 
and Alice Rhodes in their depositions. At the trial Clara Brown 
made a very different statement. She said that her previous story 
was wholly untrue and had been dictated by the prisoners ; and she 
30—2 
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now gave a terrible account of neglect, cruelty, and starvation. 
The putting in of the prisoners’ depositions before the coroner told 
heavily against them. 

On Saturday, the fourth day of the trial, the evidence for the 
prosecution was closed, and I went down to Brighton for a little 
fresh air, and to finish the preparation of my speech. They had 
been very trying days. The evident bias of the Judge, and his 
persistent unfairness, were in striking contrast to the moderation 
and scrupulous fairness of the Attorney-General, and made the very 
difficult task of the counsel for the defence almost hopeless. With 
any judge and any jury the conviction of three of the prisoners for 
manslaughter, if not for the graver crime of murder, was quite 
inevitable, and the special duty of the Judge was to take care that 
the case against Alice Rhodes was separately considered, and that 
the medical evidence, upon which the doubt arose whether the 
graver crime had been in fact committed, should be carefully 
examined. Neither of these duties was discharged ; they were not 
even attempted. 

I hope I may be forgiven for quoting the peroration of my 
speech. Nearly forty years have passed since it was spoken, and I 
think I can now judge it with the impartial detachment of old age. 
I think that in its personal appeal to the hearers, which covers an 
argument that is maintained to the very last sentence, it more nearly 
realised my ideal of what a peroration should be than did the closing 
passage of any other speech I ever made. 


‘Now, gentlemen, I believe that I have almost finished the 
observations that I have to make to you. I urge upon you that 
there is no evidence which would justify you in bringing a verdict 
of guilty of murder against the man for whom I appear in this case. 
And I do urge upon you most seriously, in asking for your anxious 
consideration, that there is no evidence that he is guilty of the crime 
of manslaughter. Iam anxious to urge this upon you, for I beg you 
not to look upon it as if manslaughter were a crime involved or 
necessarily to be decided by the other. When you have dismissed, 
as I hope you will dismiss, the charge of murder against him, it is 
for you then carefully to consider whether there is evidence against 
him of this negligence, and carelessness, and recklessness, as to 
which my lord will direct you. I have no desire to anticipate 
a phrase which would entitle you to find a verdict of manslaughter. 
Is not there only the mistake—the honest mistake of which I have 
spoken, the mistake for which he has suffered the most terrible 
punishment, to be for months in gaol awaiting his trial for life, 
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to know that while he lay in one cell of that gaol, in another cell 
of that shameful birthplace his wife is bringing forth the child of 
their love ; to have to give up everything that he possesses to supply 
the means of facing a criminal trial like this ; to sit—I was about to 
forget the worst of all—to have to sit for five or six days listening 
to these discussions going on, and, I fear very much, thinking now 
and then how much was being left unsaid that should be said for 
him, how much was being left unasked that might have brought an 
answer in his favour ? 

‘ All this would have been to him an insupportable agony, it 
would have constituted to me in this trial a responsibility almost too 
great to bear, if he, and I as his advocate, had not been sustained by 
the knowledge of the way in which a jury deals with a question of life 
and death. Gentlemen, in a case of this kind, would you venture 
as Christian men to pronounce a verdict of guilty unless you were 
satisfied beyond reasonable doubt, by evidence which was accurate, 
and clear, and trustworthy, and satisfied you to the hilt of the 
matters which were alleged, and with which you were asked to deal ? 
Will you venture to rely thoroughly upon the controverted con- 
clusions of the doctors who have dealt with the medical evidence, 
or upon the shameless evidence of that girl who came into the 
witness-box admitting herself a perjurer before the coroner, and 
proclaiming herself in this court to be the accomplice in the crime 
she denounces ? 

‘Gentlemen, human justice is depicted as blind. It is not given 
to human justice to see and to know, as the great Eternal knows, the 
thoughts and feelings and actions of all men. She has todependon 
what she hears. She must depend on recollection. She must 
depend on testimony. She must depend on inferences. How 
should she deal with the irrevocable issues of life and death unless 
those recollections are exact, that testimony trustworthy, those 
inferences uncontradicted ? How should she lift the sword to 
strike—and you, gentlemen, guide her hand to-day—while at the 
moment that the accusing voice is in her ear denouncing the crime 
the echo of that very voice is heard proclaiming that the prisoners 
are innocent, and when passionless science steps to her side to warn 
her that there may have been in truth no crime committed ? ’ 


No one who spent the long hours of Wednesday September 26, 
1877, in the Central Criminal Court could ever forget that day. 
Public feeling had been greatly excited by the reports of the trial, 
and long before the Court sat a restless crowd was moving up and 
down the Old Bailey. When at half-past ten the Judge took his 
seat every corner of the Court was filled, and well-dressed women, 
favoured occupants of the choicest seats, stared through lorgnettes 
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and opera-glasses at the four pale and weary creatures who came to 
their places in the dock. Then began the strangest summing-up that 
was ever heard in a criminal case. Speaking in a gentle, clear, 
beautifully modulated voice, the Judge set himself to recapitulate 
all the facts, however trivial and unimportant, which had been 
related in the evidence of the last four days. As an exhibition of 
tenacious and exact memory it was wonderful. The narrative 
was complete and perfectly arranged. But of the judicial fairness 
which should characterise a summing-up, especially in so grave 
a case as this, there was not the slightest trace ; there was constant 
emphasis upon the facts which told against the prisoners, and 
every point which had been made in their favour was answered, or 
turned aside as being of no importance. One illustration may be 
given. The chief witness, Clara Brown, has already been referred 
to, and the fact that the evidence which she told the police she was 
ready to give at the trial directly contradicted that which she had 
sworn before the coroner. 

In his opening Sir John Holker had been conspicuously fair 
in his statement about this witness. He said : 


‘T shall call Clara Brown before you. I think it my duty to call 
her, but I warn you not to place too implicit a reliance on her 
testimony. And for this reason. She made a statement before 
the coroner. She has since made other statements to the authorities 
of the Treasury ; but the latter do not agree with the statement 
made to the coroner, and in many respects they flatly contradict it. 
Indeed her latter statements do not in all things agree with each 
other. It may be that when she made her first statement she was 
under some influence which did not exist afterwards. I have 
thought it right to have all the statements she has made submitted 
to my learned friends, who, on the part of the accused, will be able 
to cross-examine her upon them.’ 


Then Sir John outlined the story she now proposed to give, and 
added, 


‘You will not rely on these statements without serious con- 
sideration, and on the part of the prosecution I beseech you not to 
believe the statements of Clara Brown unless corroborated and 
confirmed by other evidence and the probabilities of the case. If 
you find that Clara Brown gives a reasonable account, and that her 
account is confirmed, you will know what weight to attach to it.’ 


In his reply at the close of the speeches for the defence he said : 
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‘My learned friends have called Clara Brown an accomplice, 
and I call her an accomplice too, in fairness to the prisoners and in 
the interests of justice ; but there are some portions of her evidence, 
corroborated as they are by circumstances and facts, which I think 
you must regard as being consistent with the truth.’ 


When Clara Brown came into the witness-box she was examined 
by Sir Hardinge Giffard, and nearly at the end of the examination- 
in-chief the following occurred : 


‘Do you remember picking up a letter and reading it? Yes. 

‘ What became of it ?—I burnt it. 

‘Whose handwriting was it in ?—Louis Staunton’s. It was 
addressed to Alice Rhodes. I found it in Mr. Patrick’s bedroom. 

‘At Cudham ?—Yes. Alice had been in the house, but had 
gone. 

‘ What was in the letter ?—It began, ‘“‘ My own darling.” 

‘ Well ?—I think it was, “I was very sorry to see you crying so 
much when I left you. It seems as though it never would be, but 
there will be a time when Harriet will be out of the way, and we 
shall be happy together.” 

‘Anything else ?—“ Dear Alice, you must know how much I 
love you by this time. We have been together two years now.” 

‘Did Alice Rhodes ever make an inquiry after the letter ?— 
Yes, a week after, when she came to Cudham again. She asked if 
I had seen a letter addressed to her. I said “No.” 

‘ Where was the letter ?—I had burnt it. I found the letter at 
the first time that Alice came to stay for some days. I cannot 
tell the date or the month when I found the letter. I think it was 
after I had come back to Cudham from Mrs. Harriet’s confinement.’ 


A letter from Alice Rhodes to Louis Staunton, dated August 19, 
1876, was then produced in which she spoke of having lost a letter. 
So the matter stood thus. A witness of whom the Attorney-General 
spoke as an accomplice in the crime, gave what she said she thought 
were the contents of a letter which, according to her story, had been a 
short time in her possession, and of which she had said nothing to any- 
one until ten or twelve months later when she pretended to remember 
with accuracy a series of sixty-four words. And this letter was used 
as evidence against prisoners who had never had an opportunity of 
contradiction or explanation, and whose lips were now closed. ‘It 
was,’ said Charles Reade in one of his passionate letters to the 
Daily Telegraph, ‘the rope that is to hang Louis Staunton.’ A most 
unfortunate mistake on the part of one of the defending counsel 
gave to it its fatal importance. He asked Clara Brown 
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‘Did you understand what was meant by the sentence “ There 
will be a time, when Harriet will be out of the way, that we shall 
be happy together ” ?—Yes, she answered, I knew what it meant. 
It referred to the death of Mrs. Harriet Staunton.’ 


It was the clear duty of the Judge to warn the jury to be very 
slow in accepting the interpretation by a perjured witness, now 
confessing herself an accomplice in the crime, of a doubtful phrase 
in a letter of whose contents there was no evidence whatever except 
her alleged recollection when she repeated its terms months after 
the letter itself was destroyed. So far from any caution being given 
these were the terms in which the Judge dealt with the matter: 


‘ An observation has been made that, supposing this letter was 
found, it did not contain the words that Clara Brown says itdid; but 
look at the probabilities. Do you think it probable that a girl of 
Clara Brown’s age—sixteen years—would, having found a letter of 
this description addressed to her own first cousin—having read it 
and seen the character of its contents—is it or is it not likely that she 
would read that letter more than twice? It related to her own 
cousin upon a matter which had been called to her attention so long 
before as the confinement of Harriet Staunton. Do you think it 
probable her story is true, and that, having gotit into her possession, 
she would naturally read it more than once? ... It remains 
for you to say whether you think Clara Brown has related 
accurately to you the contents of the letter she found.’ 


All the morning the stream of fact and comment went slowly 
on, and when the luncheon hour came three hours had only brought 
the narrative to the date when Harriet Staunton, six months before 
her death, paid her last visit to her solicitor in London. 

The worst instance of the Judge’s unfairness was to come later 
in the way he dealt with the medical evidence. That raised the 
gravest issue in the case, and almost one-half of the time spent by 
the Attorney-General in his reply in discussion of the facts was 
devoted to its consideration. During the half-hour allowed for 
lunch Montagu Williams came to me and said : ‘ Hawkins wants to 
know if you wish him to deal with the medical evidence, and says 
that if he does he will have to make some serious observations which 
will not help you.’ I said : ‘ That is not a question for me to answer : 
I have done my duty: the responsibility for the summing-up is 
with the Judge, not with me.’ Sir Henry scarcely dealt with that 
evidence at all: of the forty-two pages which are occupied by the 
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summing-up in the full report of the trial less than a single page is 
given to the medical question on which so much important evidence 
had been produced. 

The day dragged on. The afternoon sun looked in through 
the large west window above the jury-box and made the closely 
shut court more stuffy and the listeners more drowsy as hour by 
hour the monotonous murmur of the untiring voice went on. Sun- 
shine had gone when four more hours had only brought the story 
to the arrival at Penge, and the conflict of medical opinion had not 
been touched when the Judge suggested a short adjournment, and 
the jury were allowed a quarter of an hour’s respite. Then, soon 
after six o’clock the murmur began again, and for three hours and 
a half no other sound was heard. At last came the finish, and the 
jury, tired and almost dazed, wearily went out to their deliberation. 
Theirs was a task which should have been performed when the 
memory and judgment were clear and active ; when the mind was 
fully capable of drawing the conclusions and distinctions on which 
the verdict depended. I thought then, and I think now, writing 
thirty-seven years later, that only a wicked judge would have sent 
out a jury at nearly ten o’clock at night, exhausted by sitting in one 
place for nearly eleven hours listening to a single voice, to consider 
a verdict involving the lives of four human beings, whose cases 
required separate consideration, and against whom popular feeling 
had been so strongly excited and expressed that only the greatest 
care could secure for them a calm and considerate judgment ; and, 
in the case of Alice Rhodes, without the least attempt to warn them 
that the evidence against her, as Sir James Stephen had pointed 
out in charging the grand jury, upon whose finding of a true bill the 
prisoners were being arraigned, was of the slightest possible kind. 
But indeed Sir Henry Hawkins was the worst judge I ever knew 
or heard of. He had no notion whatever of what justice meant, or 
of the obligations of truth and fairness. 

The jury were out for an hour and a half. It was a strange and 
terrible sight when we went back into the court. Its sides and 
corners and roof were deep in shadow; the insufficient gas-light, 
feebly helped by candles which flared and guttered here and there, 
only faintly lighted the front row of the counsel, and the faces of the 
four prisoners, and the jurymen coming back to their seats. 


“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon your verdict ? 
—We have. 
‘Do you find the prisoner Louis Adolphus Edmund Staunton 
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guilty of the murder of which he stands indicted, or not guilty ?— 
Guilty.’ 

All eyes are turned at once towards the dock. Ever since 
two o’clock that afternoon a doctor had sat at Louis Staunton’s 
elbow; the strange grey ashen colour of the prisoner’s face seemed 
to threaten a collapse. Now the face may be a shade whiter, the 
hands grip the front of the dock, but that is all. 


“Do you find the prisoner Patrick Llewellyn Staunton guilty of 
the murder of which he stands indicted, or not guilty ?—Quilty.’ 


As the word is spoken Mrs. Patrick catches at her husband’s 
hand. Inastrange broken voice, half scream and half a gasp, she 
cries out : ‘ We can bear it, for we know it is not true.’ I think she 
scarcely heard the question about herself or the answer, Guilty. 


“Do you find the prisoner Alice Rhodes guilty of the murder of 
which she stands indicted, or not guilty ?—Guilty.’ 


There is a slight shiver in the court, a little sob of compassion as 
the girl falls back fainting into her chair. 

‘ The jury recommend both female prisoners to mercy, and we 
strongly recommend Alice Rhodes.’ 

Then in pitiless tones the Judge pronounces the sentence of 
death. He tells them that they plotted together to commit a crime 
so black and hideous that he believes in all the records of crime it 
would be difficult to find its parallel. Then he puts the finishing 
touch to the iniquity of his own behaviour by telling them that he is 
satisfied (although no evidence had been given) that they contem- 
plated and brought about the death of Harriet Staunton’s infant 
child. 

As he spoke we could hear the exultant shouts of the crowd 
which, although it was nearing midnight, still waited in the neigh- 
bouring streets. 

The misconduct of the Judge saved the prisoners’ lives. The 
indignant protests of Charles Reade and Clement Scott might not 
have availed, but when the Lancet made a strong appeal to the 
medical profession, and four hundred doctors, with Sir William 
Jenner at their head, signed a declaration that they were convinced 
that the morbid appearances observed in the post-mortem examina- 
tion of Harriet Staunton’s body were such as to indicate death 
from cerebral disease, and that the symptoms recorded during 
life, and especially those immediately preceding death, were not 
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symptoms of starvation but were the usual and characteristic 
symptoms of certain forms of disease of the brain, it became clear 
that the death penalty could not be inflicted, and on October 14 
the prisoners were reprieved. 

A little later Alice Rhodes was set free, and the sentence on the 
others was commuted to penal servitude for life. I may as well 
complete the story. Patrick Staunton died in prison not long after 
his conviction. His wife was released after a few years, and in 
another name found an occupation in which she made herself a 
prosperous position. In 1897 a relative of Louis Staunton called 
to see me and said that he was about to be released, and asked if 
I would do anything to help him in earning a living. I said I should 
like to see him, and presently there came to my chambers a middle- 
aged man, with subdued voice and gentle manner, whom of course 
I could not recognise. I had a long interview with him, for I was 
curious to know what sort of impression twenty years of penal 
servitude would leave upon a man. Upon him it seemed to have 
left no impression at all. He never once spoke of it as having 
involved suffering, and there was only one incident in the whole of 
the twenty years which seemed to have fixed itself in his mind as a 
subject of painful recollection. He told me that when he was at 
Portland, rather early in the time, he one day passed in front of 
the Governor when he was speaking to someone. The Governor 
caught him by the shoulder and flung him down, and in falling he 
struck his head against a table and cut it rather badly. He said 
he resolved to complain of the Governor, but was advised not to do 
so, and that he followed the advice and was glad afterwards that he 
acted upon it. So far as I could gather this was the only event in 
the whole twenty years which had left on his mind the remembrance 
of hardship or suffering. I found he wanted to be employed in his 
telative’s business, and I said I would either give him £2 a week for 
two years, which I thought the best way to secure him from want, 
or I would give him £100 at once which he could put in the 
business he proposed to join. 

The £100 was only a little more than the amount of the fees 
I had received in the case, which had brought me great rewards. 
He chose the capital sum, joined his relative, and worked in that 
business for two or three years. When I last saw him, about seven 
years later, he was married and had a child, and was in business for 
himself in the name he had assumed when he left the gaol, and he 
was doing well. 
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Sir Henry Hawkins continued his career of public disservice. 
There were other cases, notably the Hansard Union case, the 
Portsea Island Building Society case, and the Salisbury Baby case, 
in which his worst characteristics were shown, and when he retired 
in 1898 I wrote to Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney-General, 
to say that if it were proposed to follow in his case the very 
mischievous practice which had then sprung up of having a public 
leave-taking at which the Attorney-General made a complimentary 
speech attributing all sorts of virtue to the retiring judge, I should 
make a public protest. 

The protest did not become necessary, for Sir Henry went one 
afternoon to the Middle Temple Hall, and there took leave of his 
friends. The ‘Reminiscences’ which he dictated to Richard 
Harris, and which were published in his lifetime, have one merit 
only, that they are a truthful indication of his character. 

















GERMAN MACHINE GUNS IN THE TRENCHES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Germans, as we know, had carefully prepared several surprises 
for our undoing. They had made special provision to command 
the atr. Their under-water craft were to obtain the command of the 
sea by destroying our fleet in detail ; or, according to the latest theory, 
by establishing a close commercial blockade of a piratical character, 
to involve us in starvation and economic ruin. Zeppelins were to 
wreck London and the great seaports, and to co-operate with submarines 
in victorious fleet actions. There was a monster gun which—when 
Calais was occupied—would range to Dover, or at least dominate the 
Straits. The great 42-cm. howitzer was ready to ‘hack through’ 
any defences which barred German progress. All these surprises 
have failed in greater or less degree to produce the results, moral or 
material, which were anticipated. In the handling and the tactics 
of machine guns, however, German prescience was not at fault, and 
German thoroughness had elevated a weapon, the possibilities of which 
we did not wholly understand, almost into a new arm. From the 
opening of the campaign in the West, it was clear that the enemy was 
employing machine guns in large numbers and with great effect. Since 
the phase of trench-warfare began, these guns have been employed 
with such great skill and success that, as stated by Captain Davis, 
the losses of the Allies from their fire have been greater than that due 
to the rifle, and when mobile operations supervene they may be expected 
to be not less effective. 

The modern machine gun owes tts powers to the inventive genius 
of Sir Hiram Mazxim, who conceived the automatic principle which 
easily superseded the handle or lever-worked weapons. I well remember 
in the early eighties paying several visits to a cellar, somewhere (I think) 
in Hatton Garden, where the first gun was shown in action against 
a wall protected with sand. It was heavier and much more compli- 
cated than its descendant of the present day, since, as generally hap- 
pens, simplicity comes with the later stages of an important invention. 
It was provided with a regulating arrangement which could be adjusted 
to give any assigned speed of fire, and Mr. Maxim assured us that tt 
could—if desired—be set to go on firing at the rate of a shot a fortnight ! 
This arrangement has disappeared, and the gun is now fired by pressing 
a button giving single shots, or groups of shots, or a continuous fusillade, 
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as required. Meanwhile, the mechanism has been reduced to the 
simplest form, and the gun with which the Germans began the war is 
light enough to be carried by one man. This extreme portability has 
been turned to the fullest account by them, and has formed the basis of 
studied machine-gun tactics, as the result of which we have suffered 
severely. 

The older machine guns, such as the French mitrailleuse of 1870 
and the Gatling, were mounted on carriages, which led to their being 
tactically handled somewhat in the same way as field artillery. This 
tended to bring them into discredit by restricting their sphere of action 
and raising comparisons with an arm of far greater and more extended 
potency. The later guns were much lighter and lent themselves to pack 
transport, which could accompany cavalry and infantry ; but the 
tactical possibilities, perhaps on account of the earlier associations, 
remained imperfectly developed. Thus our text-books laid down that 
“the machine gun is a weapon of opportunity, eminently adapted 
for surprise situations, but not suitable for a prolonged conflict.’ 
Starting with this principle in mind, our machine gunners, with 
Sewer and heavier guns, could not at first secure results as effective as 
those which the Germans, with a more handy weapon and with different 
tactical ideas carefully thought out, were able to command. 

Captain Davis explains the German methods and shows clearly 
that, with the lighter guns now being supplied, we can restore the balance 
of fire effect. He rightly lays stress on the necessity for an intimate 
acquaintance with the mechanics of the gun, which can quickly be 
attained by anyone who has had a mechanical training and sufficient 
jiring practice. The tactical handling is at least equally important, 
and, accepting the principle that it is the object of the machine gun to 
create surprises for the enemy, there is evidently wide scope for the 
military imagination. 

The outstanding feature of the Maxim automatic gun, as in the 
case of so many clever inventions, is to concentrate power under the 
control of a single directing brain. One skilled man can deliver a 
jive as intense as that of a considerable number of riflemen, and can 

: also practise sniping, or carefully aimed single-shot shooting, in con- 
ditions which may be specially advantageous. Among our newly- 
raised forces there are many men possessing high intelligence and 
perfectly familiar with mechanical appliances. If, in addition, they 
are gifted with military instincts, they will find in the latest machine 
gun @ weapon which can be used with much greater effect than we 
claimed for it before the war. Machine gun detachments now in 
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training for the front could not do better than ponder the experience 
embodied in the following article. ‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri,’ 
SYDENHAM OF CoMBE. 


WHEN a casualty is diagnosed as a ‘gun-shot wound’ it means 
that the surgeon of the field ambulance has decided that the 
wound has been caused by a rifle bullet ; but there is no difference 
between a rifle bullet and a bullet fired from a machine gun. Con- 
sequently there is no record to show the percentage of the respective 
numbers of men hit by machine guns and by rifle. Our troops 
at the front, however, generally know what has caused the damage, 
and in the present war there is no doubt that the losses due to 
the enemy’s machine guns are out of all proportion to those caused 
by rifle fire. They are so unexpectedly large that it is interesting 
to try to discover the cause. To do this I propose to touch 
briefly on the history of the machine gun, to show the develop- 
ments that the Germans have made in the tactical handling of 
this arm, and finally to draw some conclusions. 

The modern type of machine gun is about thirty years old, 
though the idea was conceived as far back as 1382. In the pro- 
duction of the modern gun many mechanical difficulties had to 
be overcome until the invention of smokeless powder made it 
possible for Mr. (now Sir Hiram) Maxim to manufacture, in 1884, 
a finished automatic gun of practical value. 

Previous inventions experienced a common fate. Theoretically 
each held out the highest promise, and in practice proved most 
disappointing. 

In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the French used a form of 
machine called ‘ canon a balles,’ which was manufactured under the 
direction of Commandant Reffye. The design, which was adopted 
three years previous to the war, was kept a profound secret, though 
it was confidently announced that the new weapon would revolu- 
tionise war. The results in the field disappointed this expectation, 
and, except on rare occasions, the gun accomplished nothing. 
The modern machine gun did not achieve marked success until 
the Manchurian War of 1904. In South Africa no very striking 
results were obtained, and the experience of one officer at 
Ladysmith illustrates the general view. He was ordered to bring 
a machine gun into action, and for this purpose he mounted it 
on what he considered a suitable hill and after some difficulty 
opened fire. The only effect was that the bill seemed to draw 
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the fire of all the enemy’s artillery. On the following day the 
machine gun was relegated to the shed where the band instruments 
were stored. 

The failures of the gun can generally be traced to one of two 
causes—incompetency in the mechanical manipulation, or faulty 
tactical handling. As regards the former, the machine gunner 
must be an expert; as regards the latter, it would seem that the 
machine gun has been cursed by its name. It is not a gun, it is 
an automatic rifle, and to use it as a gun is to seal its doom. To 
this cause more than any other can be traced its tactical failure 
during many years. 

In Manchuria the maxim at last began to come into its own, 
and the experiences gained there formed the basis of the tactics 
taught in our text-books, which are embodied in the statement that 
‘The machine gun is a weapon of opportunity, eminently adapted 
for surprise situations, but not suitable for a prolonged conflict.’ It 
was with these convictions that our machine gunners entered upon 
the present war; but the Germans have opened their eyes to 
the fact that the field of activity of the maxim had not been fully 
explored. The latest books on the subject are not yet available, 
and no doubt the older teaching will be applied when, if ever, 
the armies in the West have a chance of manceuvring. Of late years 
the machine gun has come into prominence greatly as a cavalry 
weapon; but the present deadlock discounts cavalry work. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to consider what we have learnt 
from the Germans in regard to machine-gun tactics in the siege 
warfare on the Western front. 

We know that the largest proportion of casualties have been due 
to artillery fire, and, as I have pointed out, the man in the field 
knows that the machine guns can claim the next highest score. The 
reason is, to put it broadly, that the Germans fight both with guns 
and machine guns. Our tactics provide for artillery and machine 

guns supporting infantry and cavalry; whereas the Germans, in 
a@ sense, reverse the process by using their infantry and cavalry asa 
support to the guns. The enemy’s methods, on the whole, have not 
proved so successful as to discount our theories. We have given 
more than we have taken in the matter of casualties; but by 
adopting some of his ideas in regard to the tactical handling of 
machine guns we can give still more and take still less. 

At the outset of the war the German preponderance in machine 
guns was particularly marked. Added to this they had a consider- 
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ably lighter pattern of weapon, handled by experts. For since the 
Manchurian war they have made a special study of the machine 
gun. In considering the German methods I propose to ignore 
the question of mobility because the machine gunner can only 
manceuvre as far as his transport equipment will allow him. 

In the first place the Germans have introduced a completely 
novel phase of machine-gun fighting and that is sniping. The 
possibilities of the gun for this kind of work do not seem to have 
been considered before, and yet the German machine-gun sniping 
has made the previous efforts in this direction of Indian frontier 
tribes seem like child’s play in comparison. They attain the result 
by selecting a position from which they can obtain a glimpse of 
a portion of our trenches in an oblique direction ; the configuration 
of the ground often affords such an opportunity. Having laid the 
gun,the machine gunner lies and watches with his glasses,and when 
he discerns any movement he presses the button and fires a single 
shot. For instance, on one occasion two men were killed and two 
wounded within a short space of time in one of our support trenches. 
The support trench was parallel to and about forty yards behind our 
first line trench to which it was connected by a dyke running at 
right angles to both the trenches. At this period of the fighting 
it was not uncommon for men in the trenches to be hit by snipers 
from all directions, even from the rear, so that it was difficult to 
judge the exact position of this particular sniper. The dyke 
looked so suspicious that a party was immediately put to work to 
throw up more earth on its flank. During this operation a small 
tree growing on the side of the dyke, in prolongation of the support 
trench, was twice struck by bullets. The tree trunk was barely three 
inches in diameter. The accuracy of the shooting, combined with 
the direction of the bullet-marks on the tree, made the officer 
in charge decide that the damage was being done by a machine gun 
from a house some 500 yards in an oblique direction on the flank. 
A message, with a hand sketch, to the battery commander in rear 
very soon eradicated the evil! A house is by no means necessary 
for this procedure. The Germans make use of any little cover, 
and by operating the gun in its lowest position, with the gunner 
lying alongside, snipe our trenches with single shots continually. 

This single-shot practice is continued at night. By taking 
angles and elevations in the daytime, the gun can be laid for accurate 
shooting at night, and so we find the lines of approach to our trenches 
under a continuous sniping fire of machine guns. In the daytime 
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the enemy’s sap-head is a likely position for a machine gun, but 
for fear of being surprised the gun is usually withdrawn at night 
and laid to cover important points, such as the sap-head itself. 
When German trenches have been captured it is not uncommon to 
find their machine guns placed in a communication trench in rear, 
in such a position that they command the fire trench. In fact 
it would appear that they often dig a first line as a bait. Having 
mined it and laid machine guns in rear to enfilade it, they place a 
handful of men in the trench to make a demonstration with flare- 
lights, bombs, and snap shooting in such a way as to invite attack 
with the object of destroying the invaders when they have taken 
the trench. 

In the attack the Germans have used their machine guns with 
great boldness, often bringing them well to the front in the firing 
line. There is nothing new in this idea, except that the lightness of 
their weapon facilitates this movement and makes it possible for 
them to obtain effective results. 

It is in the offensive-defensive that the Germans have achieved 
their best results with the machine gun. A machine gun is 
estimated roughly to equal the fire of fifty rifles. Consequently 
a handful of experts with machine guns can defend a line of trench 
against very large odds. With their superabundance of maxims this 
accounts for the surprising manner in which the Germans have been 
able to produce reinforcements at a critical point. They can thin 
their line without weakening it by substituting maxims for men. 

The parachute flare assists the German machine gunner greatly 
in his work at night. These flares are shot up over our trenches at 
intervals. They go up like a rocket, burst, and descend slowly, 
emitting a very bright light. By means of these the Germans are 
able to detect any preliminary movement of an attack. They can 
lay their machine guns and when the opportunity offers open a 
deadly fire on the attacking force. 

In attacks delivered in daylight the Germans have a partiality 
for picking out the opposing leaders and making them a special 
target for their machine guns. Bursts of rapid machine-gun fire 
frequently precede and prepare the way for an attack by the 
Germans. 

The enemy’s machine gunners have also been known to make 
themselves offensive in regard to our head cover. If this is not 
made with exceptional care, a machine gun slowly traversed along 
it causes the head cover to collapse. 
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Perhaps the most deadly results obtained by the German machine 
guns have been in their retirements. It is a favourite ruse of theirs 
to lure the pursuers into the concentrated fire of machine guns 
placed in their rear. The retreating enemy screens the machine 
guns until the pursuers are fairly launched to the attack, and 
then, by opening out, suddenly expose the machine guns. This 
manceuvre is, as I have said, a favourite with them and one that they 
always try to accomplish. It has merits; but it leads one to 
suspect that the German lack of pressing can be accounted for by 
the fear of being treated in the same manner. 

The Germans’ treatment of opposing machine guns is theoretically 
the same as it was in 1870. They keep a specially keen look-out, and 
directly they locate a hostile maxim endeavour by every means 
to put it out of action. With this object they continually make 
demonstrations in the hope of drawing machine-gun fire. They go 
through the whole make-believe of attacking, even down to the 
cheering, and at night to the novice these demonstrations are rather 
alarming, but they become almost laughable when one is accustomed 
to them. On one occasion, a British maxim was carefully and 
stealthily placed in a commanding position in a support trench. 
The machine gunner unfortunately opened fire on one of these 
demonstrations. The unmistakable ‘tuck-tuck-tuck ’ of the maxim 
gave away the position, with the result that in an hour the Germans 
had blown away most of the trench with mortars and made the 
position untenable. 

Having described some of the German methods with and 
against the maxim, I will try to draw some conclusions. I think 
the first is that the Germans use the machine gun not only as a 
weapon of opportunity, but as one that creates its own opportunities. 
The German gun is an active gun in comparison with ours. For an 
example, the writer saw a British machine gun cunningly concealed 
in a position from which it could enfilade a portion of our fire 
trench in the event of a German attack. It remained silent and 
inactive for many days, waiting for its opportunity to arrive. The 
opportunity never did arrive, for the line of the trenches was altered 
before a German attack materialised on that particular position. 

‘Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do.’ This applies to 
machine guns. They are put in the field to do the enemy mischief, 
and it is the machine gunner’s job to do as much as he can. This 
does not mean that he should feel that he is prompted by the Devil 
—far from it—for are we not fighting a just war ? 

31--2 
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We are now putting maxims of the latest and lightest patterns 
into the field as fast as they can be turned out. We are training 
teams and sections to handle these guns. It would be well for them 
to study the German methods with a view to making the best use 
of the gun. The Germans have unquestionably made a great 
advance in the handling of the maxim ; but there is yet much to be 
discovered. 

The machine gunner’s path is strewn with difficulties. To adopt 
the réle of artillery is fatal, and, on the other hand, in trench warfare 
he is an unpopular neighbour in the firing line because he is apt to 
draw fire, whereas a position betwixt and between brings a shower 
of adverse comments on his head from the men in front over whose 
heads he is firing. ‘ No wonder the inaction of our machine guns is 
noticeable!’ some reader may naturally remark. The answer is 
‘Perhaps.’ For there is another side to the question, and a wonder- 
fully alluring side to the soldier, and that is that it is possible for the 
machine gunner to do all these things and much more without 
getting into trouble, provided he is not found out. That is the 
secret of success. 

Japanese experts have said that it takes three years to make a 
machine gunner. This is an extreme estimate. The machine 
gun is not nearly as complicated in its mechanism as it appears at 
first sight. Anyone with a mechanical turn of mind can master its 
workings in less than a week. Like an automobile, it needs scarcely 
an hour’s instruction to be able to work it, until it goes wrong. 
And herein lies the difference between a chauffeur and a machine 
gunner. In case of a breakdown the chauffeur may be able to take 
his car toa garage; but the machine gunner, to be efficient, must 
rectify the fault himself in a few minutes, sometimes even seconds. 
To be able to do this requires constant practice with ball ammuni- 
tion under all conditions. The machine gunner must know his 
gun so well that he can tell what it is doing with his eyes shut. 
Instinctively he should be able to anticipate and avert a stop- 
page. He should also know accurately the shooting of his weapon 
at all ranges. This is particularly important, since it is seldom 
possible to observe the effect of fire in the field. 

When mechanical skill is gained, the tactical handling must be 
mastered. Andin this, as I have tried to point out, there still remains 
a large field of enterprise. For instance, if you asked machine 
gunners what the penetration in earth of a maxim is, most of them 
will reply ‘Three feet six inches roughly.’ This is true regarding the 
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penetration of a single bullet; but how many machine gunners 
can tell you the penetration of a hundred rapid rounds fired at a 
single spot ? 

Let them try the experiment, and the results will astound them. 
Taken in consideration with the hand-to-hand fighting which fre- 
quently occurs in the West, where Germans sometimes occupy a 
portion of our trenches and a traverse merely separates the belli- 
gerents, a wide field of thought suggesting other possibilities of 
the machine gun will present itself. 

In conclusion, I wish to lay stress on the need for concealment. 
For a machine gun to be discovered in trench warfare is to be 
destroyed. The machine gunner should always have several 
alternative positions. If he is forced to give away his position by 
rapid fire, he should at once have another position to move to—for 
it is certain that, if he does not move and his position is once located, 
the enemy will do all in his power to destroy him. Concealment 
from aircraft is of equal importance. In addition to alternative 
positions the maxim commanders should have alternative réles— 
all thought out and arranged beforehand—what they will do in case 
of an attack by the enemy, or in case of an attack by his own side, 
and how they propose to make themselves useful during periods 
of inaction, when both sides are stationary. 

The whole of the above may be summed up in maxims for the 
maxim: ‘ Get busy, keep busy, and beware of breaking the eleventh 


Commandment.’ 
¢..2. Davim. 











ON A BATTLESHIP. 
(A VOLUNTEER’S REFLECTIONS.) 


So here I take my stand, 
A little shining wheel of polished steel 
Under my hand. 


My business is to mind it. 
When we begin the fight, towards the right 
Swiftly I wind it: 


And when the fight is over 
I turn it back again with might and main, 
This air-blast cover. 


Outside, the fight will rage 
Half heard, the turrets’ voices, great bellowing noises : 
I'll mind this gauge. 


The needle should keep steady. 
That mark there on the glass, it must not pass. 
I must be ready 


To turn the wheel and cure it : 
Or we should surely smother some one or other 
Up in the turret. 


I am most fortunate 
That such a simple way to help, that day, 
Should be my fate. 


Were I to turn it wrong, 
England might lose the fight. By turning right, 
I make her strong. 


How will the business go ? 
We'll be on watch up there, and then we'll hear 
The bugle blow: 
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Notes in a rising spray : 
‘ Action!’ that means, and fast the men stream past, 
And stream away. 


Soon the whole ship is still : 
The stir is at an end, and all attend 
A single will. 


The great guns rock and sway ; 
Awakened from their dozing, they start a-nosing 
The air, for prey. 


Down in the magazine 
There is half-dark and heat, a shuffle of feet, 
Smells, sweet and keen. 


Pipes knock importunate 
Like spirits on the wall: the voice-tubes call, 
Impersonal, irate. 


‘Load!’ cries a bodiless voice ; 
And sudden from their wells leap monstrous shells ; 
A hissing noise, 


_ A clank, and they are gone, 
Whisked upwards out of sight; one left, one right. 
Our part is done. 


They jump into the breech. 
The cordite gives a bump, and out they jump 
With one loud screech. 


Bright balls of liquid fire 
Break through the smoke-clouds dim, one instant swim, 
And then expire. 


There, where each monster strikes— 
Misses, and fountains splash—hits, with a flash— 
That row of spikes, 


That is the enemy, 
Hull down and hid. His tall foremasts are all 
There is to see. 
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All that they see above. 
Here there is nought to see. Most heedfully 
The seamen move 












The levers to and fro; 
The trunk turns round about; and in and out 
The travellers go. 


The shells glide through the gloom. 
There is no din of battle, only a rattle, 
A distant boom, 


Muffled and dull: and death 
Pufis gently down on us his poisonous 
And reeking breath. 


Such in this dim-lit crypt 
Our task, while overhead an empire’s thread 
Of fate is snipped. 


But, hoping or foreboding, 
That will we little heed: heeding instead 
Only our loading. 


This corner is where I go 
My tiny wheel to take, for England’s sake, 
And _ turn it, so. 


E. Hitton Youna. 


GRAND FLEET (at Sra), 
March 1915. 

















WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
BY THE MARCHESA PERUZZI DE’MEDICI. 


Tn the late fifties the Villa Belvedere Marciano, near Siena, became 
for five years our summer home. From the terrace garden, looking 
across a valley of olives and vines, we could see the grim square 
Villa Alberti where the Brownings lived; then Villa Borghese, 
for a time occupied by Tommaseo—the patriot whose inscription 
to Mrs. Browning on Casa Guidi makes him dear to all Anglo- 
Saxons—which afterwards became the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Black and their clever daughters ; and Villa Bargagli, in a grove 
of trees, where the Crawfords came for a month or so. Our nearest 
neighbours were Count Gori Pannilini and his family. My father 
soon discovered in the person of the tutor of young Giulio Gori 
thet rare kindred spirit Enrico Nencioni. At that time Nencioni’s 
scant knowledge of English made it impossible to foresee that in 
the years to come he would become a great critic of English poetry ; 
but my father soon felt that he had such a fine mind and such an 
intuition for the beautiful that he took great pleasure in initiating 
him into the study of English poetry and would read with him 
for hours in the evening. It was here, too, that Nencioni made the 
acquaintance of Browning, for which he was ever grateful to my 
father. His book—in Italian, of course—on English literature now 
lives as one of the best proofs that his mind brought forth good fruit. 
His two essays—with their translation of poems—on Tennyson and 
Browning, are masterly, and I have often heard Mr. Browning 
say that Nencioni of all critics was the one that understood him 
best, and for whom he had the utmost regard. 

These years at the villa, guests came and went ; Charles Sumner, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Hawthorne, Odo Russell amongst the number 
left their record behind them. In 1857 Donati’s comet, with its 
luminous tail, hung suspended in the sky framed by the two tall. 
cypresses. ‘ | 

One morning in July 1859, my father received the following 
letter :— 

‘Dear Mr. Story,—My friends the Brownings tell me that you 


are residing in Siena. This is a great inducement for me to take a 
house for a year in that city. My family are in possession of the 
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most charming Villa and grounds within two miles of Florence 
which I very imprudently gave entirely up to them, with a 
large income reserving for myself extremely little, so I am 
constrained to be economical. . . . , 
‘W. S. Lanpor. 


That day my father and mother talked much of Mr. Landor, 
to whom they had taken a letter of introduction from Mr. Kenyon 
when he was living in Bath, and had seen him there most 
agreeably, but they had not met since then. My father had 
the greatest admiration for him as a master of the noblest 
English, and was delighted with the prospect of seeing him soon, 
as he had a few lines from Robert Browning, saying that he was 
bringing Mr. Landor down from Florence at once, sure of the warm 
welcome he would meet with at the Villa Belvedere. 

When we heard the wheels of the carriage grinding on the 
gravel path, we went to the front door just as Browning’s strong 
vibrating voice called out ‘ Here we are, I have brought Mr. Landor 
to you!’ and Mr. Landor’s exclamation of ‘God bless my soul, 
what a charming place this is!’ Mr. Landor looked travel-stained 
and weak as he stumbled up the few steps leading into the hall. 
He was then eighty-six years of age, and the past few days, since 
he had left his villa at San Domenico, had been tragic. I remember 
the feeling of pity that swelled in my heart as I looked on this 
old gentleman, and recalled what my father had said of him. He 
looked tired and dazed—so much so, that my mother hastened to 
give him some refreshment, and then took him to his room to rest. 

Mr. Browning then explained his reason for bringing Mr. Landor 
at once to Siena. It was a most pitiable story. He had met the 
old gentleman in Florence quite casually. He was coming towards 
Casa Guidi, and looked hot and weary, for he had walked down 
the long dusty road from Fiesole in the hot sun. He told Mr. 
Browning that he and his wife had had a violent quarrel, and that 
she and his children had turned him out of the villa and bade him 
“be off for ever.’ He had only fifteen pauls in his pocket, and 
knew not what to do; but had wandered down from Florence 
broken and disconsolate, but with enough of the old heroic force 
in him to breathe out wrath against the family which had disowned 
him. Mr. Browning at once took him to Casa Guidi and tried to 
arrange a reconciliation with his family, but in vain; then not 
knowing what to do with Mr. Landor until he had time to com- 
municate with his friends in England, and having no room to 
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offer him in Casa Guidi, he had brought him to Siena, sure of the 
welcome he would have there from my father and mother. 

Mr. Landor remained a guest at the villa for over a month, 
In the peaceful family life there he gained in strength and vigour, 
and his great extravagant mind recovered youthful elasticity. No 

more agreeable guest could there have been found; not a word 
escaped him that would have revealed a violent temper. A very 
early riser, Mr. Landor devoted many hours to writing in his room 
Latin and English verse, and an occasional ‘ imaginary conversation.’ 
These he would read to us, and with the utmost courtesy and a 
grand old-fashioned bowpresent the MS. to me the young daughter of 
the house, as he continued often to do in after years. He gave me 
my first lessons in Latin every morning, and after the lesson would 
repeat to me long passages from his favourite poets. Nothing 
would rouse his anger more than anyone speaking of Latin as a dead 
language : ‘ It will live when all other languages are dead and buried, 
as it has lived all these years.’ There is no doubt that it was very 
living to him, and he said that he felt more sure of his Latin thanhis 
English verse. 

The lesson over, we would stroll in the shade of the ilexes that 
overhung the steep road below the villa, where from between their 
branches we had glimpses of the blue Monte Amiata. He would 
quote from his favourite English authors—and how wide a range of 
literature that was! My father generally joined us, and what one 
had forgotten the other recalled. They seldom disagreed. Landor’s 
face would glow with enthusiasm as he rolled out some favourite 
choice lines in his deep low voice. Chaucer was, of the early poets, 
his favourite. 

‘ When I read Chaucer, I feel as if I were in the fresh open air ; 
and when I read Spenser, I feel as if I were shut up in a room full 
of perfumes.’ 

I owe to him my first enthusiasm for Keats; his reading of 
parts of ‘ Hyperion,’ ‘ The Ode to the Grecian Urn,’ and ‘ The Hymn 
to Pan,’ made such an impression on me. His admiration for Keats 
was unbounded. My mother noted down that he said: ‘ Keats is 
the greatest poet the world ever saw. Other great poets there have 
been, none more wonderful. He is a Greek.’ 

When the Brownings came down to Villa Alberti for the summer 
they brought with them a rough linen bag, such as the peasants use 
for corn; it had been sent to Mr. Landor from his family. It con- 
tained a heterogeneous mass of clothing stuffed tightly in it with a 
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few Latin books. My mother bade the housekeeper put all these in 
order, and on my birthday from this chaos emerged a blue coat with 
brass buttons, a beflowered waistcoat, and a frilled shirt, which he 
put on in my honour, saying that he and Count d’Orsay had had 
them made exactly alike to wear at Lady Blessington’s marriage. 
At lunch he rose up and proposed my health with great pomp of 
circumstance. 
When I gave him a little silk watch-chain, I received these 
verses in return :— 
‘To Epitu Story. 

‘With pride I wear a silken twine, 

Precious is every gift of thine ; 

Only less precious is the chain 

Hymen is pouting for in vain ; 

But in his pouting seems to say 


Well I must come another day. 
‘W. S. Lanpor.’ 


At the back of the house, which was all overgrown with jasmine 
and bignonia, there was a grass terrace shaded over by one big tree, 
and there my mother’s tea-table formed the centre of much good 
talk. Steps led below to the Italian flower-garden with its stiff 
flower-beds and lemon-pots—and the old well in the centre sur- 
mounted by iron-work. At the end of the garden a steep wall sloped 
down into the vineyard below, on which grew heavy tufts of the 
caper plant. Beyond, through the vineyards, here and there dotted 
over by villas and groups of cypresses, Siena rose upon the horizon- 
line with her characteristic Torre della Mangia and domes. 

My father and Landor would pace up and down the narrow 
pathways of the garden, with their hands behind them, pausing to 
look at the flowers on either side and speaking of their character and 
beauty. Both had the same feeling about not plucking flowers. 


‘And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely and all die 
Where’er their genius bids their soul depart 
Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose, the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my head upon its bank 
And not reproached it; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pure Lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold.’ 
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In one corner of the garden a big spider had spun his large web. 
From angle to angle, strong and firm, it hung suspended among the 
flower-beds. Every day my father and Mr. Landor would go and 
look at the ‘ Old Bishop,’ as they called him, for he had a large cross 
on his back, and we children were warned not to touch his episcopal 
domain. His larder, up in one corner of the web, was fully replen- 
ished with little bunches of dead flies and insects, and he daily waited 
in his place of observation on his hunting-ground for more sport, 
dashing out on his prey with a rapidity extraordinary considering the 
weight of his round voluminous body and slender legs. It amazed 
me that two poets should find so much amusement in watching this 
spider ! 

Mr. Landor never dwelt on his family bickerings with us 
children. In fact, he often told us of the delightful romps he 
used to have in the old days at the villa of San Domenico, with 
his fine boys and ‘his sweet little Julia.’ Only once, I remember, 
he touched the tragic chord, when he brought me an epigram he 
had just written, that very morning :— 


‘ Out of his paradise an angel drove Adam, 
A devil drove me out of mine. Thank you, madam.’ 


One day Mr. Landor looked over my shoulder as I was 
reading Tasso’s ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata ’ :— 


‘Canto Parmi pietose e il Capitano 

Che il Gran Sepolcro liberd di Cristo; 
Molto egli opré col senno e colla mano 
Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto.’ 


and, with a touch of humour in his voice, said ‘I will give 
you a new reading of that fourth verse ’ :— 


‘E bravo fu col singhelsticco e fisto.’ 


The Brownings almost invariably came over in the afternoon 
to tea on the grass terrace. Mr. Hamilton Wild, the genial artist, 
was a constant guest at the villa, and painted a charming little 
picture that perished, unfortunately, in a Boston fire. With the 
picturesque background of the villa there were grouped around the 
tea-table the Brownings, Mr. Landor, and my mother and father ; 
in the distance my brothers Waldo and Julian playing games 
with Pen Browning, whilst I, an awkward little girl, sat on the 
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garden-wall near the tea-table listening to the talk of the elders, as 
in memory I am listening to-day. It seems to me very vivid still. 
Would that I could record it word for word, so full of interest and 
vigour and covering such space of thought! Mr. Browning and 
my father were always the principal talkers, and so to speak capped 
each other’s verses. If Henry James in his life of my father had 
not recorded many of Mr. Landor’s sayings from the notes jotted 
down at the time by my mother this would be the page for them 
now, but they have seen the light of day. Mr. Landor was 
most extravagant in the expression of his likes and dislikes. His 
admiration of Garibaldi amounted to hero worship, and he followed 
every act of his life with intense interest; not so with Louis 
Napoleon, for whom he had the greatest contempt, never losing a 
chance when he could utter his anathema against him. He had 
known him well in England, and near acquaintance seems to have 
given him the worst possible opinion of the man. Mrs. Browning, 
with her face hidden under her large hat and curls, would be 
stirred past endurance by these assaults on her hero who was her 
‘Emperor evermore,’ and would raise her treble voice even to a 
shrill pitch in protest, until Mr. Browning would come into the 
fray as mediator. 

In those days our hearts and brains were occupied with the 
destinies of Italy, and the little group of friends followed with 
intense absorbing interest every act, every word, that came from 
Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and Cavour—those protagonists of 
her national liberty. 

Mr. Browning, who was a very early riser when there was any 
event pending, would walk betimes with his brisk firm step into 
Siena for the news that might be posted on the doors of the city 
hall or for newspapers that had arrived during the night. If there 
were anything of importance he would first come to us to report 
and talk it over and then take the short cut to Villa Alberti across 
the vineyards. All the English papers and letters between the two 
families were common property in those days. Italians never can 
nor will forget the sympathy England gave her during the time 
of her trial. They felt the pulse and the grip of friendship, needing 
no armed intervention : that in the nature of things could not be, 
but her aid made it possible for Italy to work out her salvation. 

We were all grieved when the day came for Mr. Landor to leave 
us, though it was but across the valley, where the Brownings had 
taken a small house on the roadside for him, and were anxious to 
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try the experiment of his living alone with the good Wilson to look 
after him, as Mrs. Browning writes :— 


‘Within a stone’s throw, in a villino, lives the poor old lion 
Landor, who, being sorely buffeted by his family at Fiesole far 
beyond ‘kissing with tears’ (though Robert did what he could), 
took refuge with us at Casa Guidi one day broken hearted and in 
wrath. He stays here while we stay and then goes with us to 
Florence where Robert has received the authorisation of his English 
friends to settled him in an apartment oi his own with my late maid 
Wilson to take care of him, and meanwhile the quiet of this place 
has so restored his health and peace of mind that he is able to write 
awful Latin alcaics, to say nothing of hexameters and pentameters, 
on the wickedness of Louis Napoleon.’ 


When he moved to Florence to the house in the Via dell’ Annun- 
ziatina, where he lived until his death, Pen Browning and I used 
often to go to see him on our way toand from Rome. At the door 
we were always met by Can Giallo, the yellow dog my father had 
given to Mr. Landor, whose barking nearly deafened us though it 
seemed in no way to trouble his master. On one of these visits 
I remember the deep interest we took in looking over the contents 
of an old dusty desk with him, full of little nothings. His eyes 
suddenly filled with tears as he touched a little package tied up 
with a brown string as he said: ‘ That belonged to Rose Aylmer.’ 
The sweet magic name remained in my memory, until in after 
years I read that tenderest of little love poems, which will carry 
her name down for generations to come. Nothing could exceed 
Mr. Landor’s kindness to children; his generous impulses were 
never to let us go away empty-handed. To Pen he gave books, for 
by this time his family had given him back his books and pictures ; 
there were always some verses for me in remembrance of the old 
Siena days. He also gave me his own copy of his ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia,’ bound in russia leather with heavy gold tooling—a relic 
of his great library at Llanthony Abbey. 

Perhaps I may print two of the letters which Mr. Landor wrote 
from Florence to his young girl friend in those days :— 


‘Dear Epitu,—I need not tell you how delighted I wasa 
receiving a few lines from you three days ago. Memory as mina 
is bad enough, it is not quite so bad as to forget our little walks. 
and the many delightful evenings I spent with Papa and Mama, 
These are appellations you must use and expect to hear sometime 
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yet. Continue steady with your Latin. It is a very easy language, 
but it has delicacies in it which even good scholars are not all aware 
of. The time is approaching for your return to Florence. Having 
no stick to mark the days, I believe I must cut my pencil for the 
purpose. 

“Can Giallo sends his kind regards climbing my knee to make 
me write all he has not words to say. He is the comfort of my life, 
and I tell him so over and over again. 

“We have a game of play every evening, to the detriment of. 
my coat sleeve. In vain I tell him he must make it good, for his 
own won't fit me. 

‘ Pray remember me to my kind hospitable friends, not forgetting 
Mr. Wild, and believe me ever, 

‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘W. 8S. Lanpor.’ 


‘ How heartily glad I am to receive your charming letter, dear 
Edith, not only because it tells me that you remember me, but also 
and greatly more that you and your family are well and happy. 
Now for a little tff: 

‘Have you any such word in America ? No matter—at the end 
of your letter you add a flourish to the name of Story. It needs 
none; it is flourishing enough already. Tho’ you would not let 
me be your Latin master you see I take upon myself to be your 
writing master. You will laugh at this, and say I am giving now 
a very indifferent specimen of my fitness for the office. You are 
reading Cicero. Take up his letters. They contain the most 
interesting part of Roman history. Before you come to my age 
you will find some consolation in his “ De Senectute.” I wish I 
could find any, beside in such friends as I have found in your family. 
Cicero has also written “ De Amicitia.” 

‘A letter from the ever kind Browning is brought to me with 
yours. He writes wisely and affectionately as usual. Pen and his 
pony have also their interest with me. I wish I could see you riding 
together. 

‘ Garibaldi has no longer any business at Rome. His lieutenant 
the King of Italy must do the business there. Moreover, do I fear 
that he will be murdered in his island by the allies of the Bourbon 
who now protects and provisions Gaeta. This is what I have just 
been writing to Browning. . 

‘I will not send you a specimen of my Italian. My patriotism 
and poetry have cost me ten scudi. You will doubt whether my 
poetry is worth the half. Papa and Browning must see it. Doubt- 
less there will be an unsold copy for them when you all come to 
Florence. Iam afraid one or other must disburse four soldi for it. 
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‘Now I am resolved to show you how speedily I answer so 
welcome a letter as the one I have been receiving, by wishing you 
a merry Christmas (that is the old word) and the affectionate 
regards of old 

“W. S. Lanpor.’ 


The imaginary conversation which follows refers to the time of 
the battle of Milazzo in July 1860, which Bosco fought on the 
Bourbon side. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION—GARIBALDI AND Bosco. 


Bosco. General, you are occupied; and there is nobody in 
this assemblage who can inform me at what hour you may be seen 
in private on business of importance. 

GaRIBALDI. Come with me into the next room. Not a soul 
will see or hear us through the door and tapestry. We can each 
of us keep a secret ; I know yours already: he assured it lies safe 
within this red shirt. 

Bosco. Mine ought to be redder, and will be. 

GaRIBALDI. We have too much business in hand for us to play at 
puzzles. We both may fall; but our blood ought to fall on a fitter 
place than over this floor. You have vowed to take away my life : 
you will not do it. I am no predestinarian, but I tell you again, 
of a surety, you will not do it. Come, come: there was no necessity 
to throw down the dagger so fiercely against the wall. Let this 
right hand replace it. 

Bosco. O heavenly God! Iam unworthy! dare I take it ? dare 
I kiss it ? dare I look at it ? 

GarrIBaLvI. We all have been unworthy to make an appeal to 
God, or almost a supplication. But His love descends on those 
who love their country. 

Bosco. I fancied I could serve mine by delivering it from an 
enemy. The moment a reward was offered to me for this office, I 
turned away with scorn and indignation. At that instant I resolved 
to forewarn you of your danger. The stiletto that lies yonder changed 
its destination. It was latterly to protect me against any who 
might have treated me as a spy. 

GaRIBALpI. Never should you consider me as an enemy of your 
country. They are its enemies who resolve on keeping it agitated 
and divided. Such hath ever been the policy of a too powerful 
neighbour, from generation to generation under every form of 
Government. 

Liberty is so supremely beautiful that she ought never to be 
jealous. She should rejoice at seeing her progeny strong, healthy, 
flourishing, and resembling her in attitude and features. She 
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should take the stouter by the hand, and press the weaklier in her 
bosom. 

Bosco. We fear the populace in Naples. 

GaRIBALDI. In a state well regulated there is no populace, there 
is a people. We must not hear it called the masses : we must not 
hear of monster meetings. The people are neither monsters nor 
clods, but evil government, in most countries, has made them little 
better. Let us look to our own: we find in it both a body and a 
spirit such as we find nowhere else. Turn to Bergamo, to Brescia, 
to Como. You have never seen their soldiers : I trust you will see 
them ere long, if an order to the contrary does not come from 
Paris. They would gladly have followed me along the Adriatic 
from Ancona to Rome. The fourth irruption of the Gauls on that 
devoted city would then have been the last. 

Bosco. May it yet be so! and soon. 

GariBaLpI. Are the Samnites, the Lucumos, the Apulians, all 
extinct ? 

Bosco. No; but Italy must have her kings. 

GarrpBaLtpI. Say rather her King. The balance of Europe 
requires that she should have one, and only one. Commerce would 
then revive without rivalries. Twenty-two millions can resist 
aggression, eleven millions not. 

Bosco. Sicily may cower under the wing of Italy until she is 
strong enough to rise upon her own. 

GariBaLpI. No Bourbon is to be trusted by her; and there are 
men even more perfidious in regard to Italy, than the most detestable 
of that dastard race. 

Watter SavacGE Lanpor. 


Inscribed to Edith Story. 


Lastly I must give a little poem on ‘The Resurrection of 
Sicily ’: — 
‘Again her brow Sicania rears 
Above the tomb; two thousand years 
Have sorely swept her beauteous breast, 
And war forbidden her to rest. 
Yet war at last becomes her friend 
And cries aloud 
My grief shall end, 
Sicania ! hear me; rise again ; 
A houseless hero breaks thy chain.’ 


WALTER SavaGE LANpDoR, 
July 24, ’60. 
‘By command of Edith Story.’ 




















OVERSEAS DOMINIONS AND EMPIRE WARS. 
BY SIR CHARLES P. LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Amone the manifold wars in which England has been involved in 
the troubled course of her modern history, three stand out, in which 
she has been directly ‘ up against ’ an attempt at military despotism 
on the continent of Europe. The first were the wars in which the 
Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., was the War Lord. This War Lord’s 
ambitions were cut short by the Duke of Marlborough’s victories at 
Blenheim and in Flanders. Marlborough was prevented by political 
faction in England from finishing his work; and the Peace of 
Utrecht, which ended the War of the Spanish Succession in 1713, 
was more favourable to France than it would otherwise have been ; 
but at least it left France, for the time being, a long way from 
universal military domination. In the second series of wars the War 
Lord was Napoleon. They ended almost exactly a hundred years 
later, in Flanders again, at Waterloo; the mantle of Marlborough 
having fallen on Wellington. This time there was no half work. 
In 1915, again after an interval of exactly a hundred years, and 
again on much the same battlefield, the same cause is being 
contested, the War Lord now being the Kaiser. 

Halfway between 1713 and 1815, and halfway between 1815 
and 1915, there were wars, notable as presenting the strongest 
possible contrast to each other. The earlier of these two wars, 
the Seven Years’ War, lasting for England from 1756 to 1763, was 
perhaps, of all important wars waged primarily and directly between 
England and another European nation or other European nations, 
the most emphatically a colonial and overseas war. It was the era 
of Wolfe and Clive, when England gained Canada and India. The 
later of the two wars, on the other hand, the Crimean War, in 1854-5, 
was of all English wars the most remote from colonies and colonial 
questions. The two old competitors for overseas Empire, France 
and England, were now allied. Both these two mid-century wars 
were followed by risings within the British Empire. The War of 
American Independence was the sequel of the Seven Years’ War, 
and was, directly or indirectly, to a large extent the product of it. 
The Crimean War was followed by the Indian Mutiny; but here 
there was little or no connection between the foreign war which 
32-2 
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preceded and the civil war or military outbreak which came 
afterwards. 

In the early days of the eighteenth century, when Marlborough 
was fighting Louis XIV., of the present self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire, Canada, or rather the valley of the St. Law- 
rence, belonged to the French and was known as New France. The 
Cape belonged to the Dutch East India Company. Australia had 
been discovered and given the name of New Holland, and similarly 
Tasmania and New Zealand had been christened by or from the 
Dutch ; but for practical purposes these southern lands were non- 
existent. Newfoundland alone was included in the British Empire ; 
and even in Newfoundland British sovereignty was challenged by 
the French, who were established at Placentia in the island, and who 
three times in the last years of the seventeenth and the first years 
of the eighteenth century raided and took St. John’s. On the other 
hand, the British Empire then included the old North American 
colonies, with the exception of Georgia not yet colonised. 

There was war at this time between France and England in 
North America as in Europe, but the fighting in North America, 
mainly border warfare, was quite subordinate to the fighting in 
Europe. The New Englanders showed themselves keen in the 
cause, but the mother country either would not, or could not, give 
them adequate support. The main effort made in America by 
England was in 1711, when Bolingbroke sent out fifteen men-of- 
war and some five thousand troops of the line to operate against 
Quebec. The admiral and the general alike proved hopelessly 
incompetent, the general being ‘Jack’ Hill, brother of Abigail 
Hill, Mrs. Masham, who had supplanted the Duchess of Marlborough 
in Queen Anne’s affections. The expedition sailed into the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, but never came near Quebec ; the transports 
ran aground, and the enterprise was abandoned. It was a most 
miserable failure, contrasting badly with an attempt which the 
New Englanders, unaided from home, had made twenty years 
before, in 1690, and which also failed, though not until Quebec 
had been bombarded and its inhabitants thoroughly alarmed. 
The year before this fiasco took place there had been a little success. 
Port Royal in Acadia was in 1710 taken by a mixed force of colonists 
and soldiers and sailors from home, and was renamed Annapolis. 
But this small feat again only repeated an achievement which at 
an earlier date the colonists had performed without England’s 
help. 
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On the whole, it cannot be said that in England’s first main 
fight against military despotism, since the date when a British 
Empire came into existence, the colonists either played or could 
be expected to play a conspicuous part, while, on the other hand, 
the English from home showed to very little advantage in the 
colonies. None the less, the result of Marlborough’s victories was 
that, by the Peace of Utrecht, England was confirmed in undisturbed 
sovereignty of Newfoundland, with the reservation of troublesome 
fishing rights, that she regained the shores and waters of Hudson 
Bay, and that she obtained possession of Acadia, which was the 
present province of Nova Scotia without Cape Breton Island, 
though the possession was very far from assured, as shown by the 
drastic step which was taken forty years later of expelling the 
Acadians. In other words, the result of the fighting in Europe 
two centuries ago was that one of the present self-governing 
dominions, Newfoundland, was finally assured to the Empire, and 
that within the circle of the Dominion of Canada, as it stands to-day, 
the Hudson Bay territories or the nucleus of them, and the Nova 
Scotian Peninsula accrued to Great Britain. 

In 1745, when France and England were again at war, the war 
of the Austrian Succession, the New Englanders, with the help of 
a British squadron, besieged and took the French fortress of 
Louisbourg in Cape Breton Island, the strongest fortress on the 
whole Atlantic seaboard. This was perhaps the most brilliant 
exploit ever performed by English colonists fighting on the side 
of England. Three years later, at the end of the war, Louisbourg 
was given back to France in exchange for Madras, and the colonists 
were rightly and reasonably disgusted at having the fruits of their 
enterprise taken away without their consent. The English king, 
George II., unlike his son, was credited with seeing the New 
Englanders’ side of the case; he was reputed to have said that 
Louisbourg was not his to give away; the colonists had won it 
and it belonged to them—a verdict which may well be remembered 
at the present day, together with the fact that the retrocession of 
Louisbourg was one of the many causes of discontent which led to 
the War of American Independence. Let us suppose that the 
Australians, and not the Japanese, had, with expense of life and 
money, taken Tsingtau in China, that peace had come again, and 
that, without in any way consulting the Australians, Tsingtau had 
been given back to Germany in exchange for some British possession 
in Africa which had been taken by Germany and with which 
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Australia had not the remotest concern. The feeling in Australia 
against the home Government can well be imagined. 

In the Seven Years’ War the North American colonists fought 
for the last time in line with Great Britain. The proportion of 
colonial to Imperial troops, who served in the war under Aber- 
cromby, Forbes, Amherst, Wolfe, and other commanders, is difficult 
to ascertain with any accuracy, but the numbers seem to have been 
roughly equal, while the regiments from home were probably kept 
up to strength by recruiting in America. After the Peace of 1763, 
by which Great Britain gained the second and the greatest of her 
present self-governing dominions, Canada, the friction began which 
lost us the old North American colonies, the present United States 
of America. 

These oldest colonies of Great Britain were the counterpart of 
the present self-governing dominions. They were in some respects 
fully as self-governing as the Dominions are at the present day. 
Responsible government, as a regular and recognised system, did 
not then exist, for the reason that the model only came into existence 
in the eighteenth century. Responsible government, in the sense 
of the executive ministers being directly subordinate to the popular 
house of the Legislature on the lines of party government, was not 
known in England when these colonies were founded. They were 
self-governing through the indifference of the mother country ; 
their liberties were not the result of direct concession from the 
mother country, nor were they formally recognised by the mother 
country. The liberties went very far; two of the New England 
colonies, for instance, elected their own governors. On the other 
hand, these old colonies were tightly bound by trade restrictions 
and navigation acts, whereas the dominions at the present day have 
complete control of every item of their tariffs. 

How far did their attitude towards and the part which they 
took in England’s world-wide wars correspond to or contrast with 
the part which the self-governing dominions are taking now ? 
They took part in the wars, only so far as the wars concerned them, 
in America. The place and the time were enough to account for 
this. With the French on their borders, and in days before steamers 
were invented, no one could expect them with their limited resources 
and numbers to be crossing the seas to fight in Flanders; and, 
with the exception of India, England’s overseas Empire was mainly 
in America and the West Indies. In America the most democratic 
and the most self-governing colonies were the most patriotic, the 
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most ready to fight for the common cause. The New Englanders, 
especially the men of Massachusetts, the descendants of the Puritans 
who had gone out from England to be rid of the English Govern- 
ment, the same men who were shortly afterwards the heart and 
soul of the revolution against England—they were the most willing 
to spend men and money when England and France were at war. 
This was no doubt largely because they were especially within 
striking distance from Canada; but it meant also then, as now, 
that colonial democracy had no sympathy with Little Englandism. 
The greatest difference, however, between then and now was that 
the old North American colonies were separate disjointed states, 
not federated young nations. This cardinal fact made these 
colonies a comparatively weak factor in a common Empire, while, 
on the other hand, more perhaps than any other cause, it led to 
the rupture from the Empire. At the time of the Seven Years’ 
War the English in North America were to the French as 13 to 1. 
They could have dealt with the French without assistance from 
home, had they been united, as any one of the groups of self- 
governing dominions is united now, with a common defence force. 
Again, had they been so united, there would have been a central 
government on the American continent, a buffer between the 
component states and the home Government, a government and 
legislature in larger mould, with wider views, and exacting more 
attention and respect from England alike in war and in peace. The 
present self-governing dominions have achieved, with the heartiest 
co-operation of the mother country, the stage which in less 
enlightened days the old North American colonies only achieved 
by conflict with and severance from the mother country. 

For a soldier or an expert in military history it would be 
interesting to contrast the relations between the regulars and the 
provincial forces in the campaigns of the eighteenth century with 
those between the home forces and the Canadian or Australasian 
contingents in the South African War, and still more at the present 
day. At the siege and capture of Louisbourg in 1745 the soldiers 
were all colonists, New Englanders, under a New England 
commander, Pepperell. The mother country was only in evidence 
on board ship, in the squadron which, under Commodore Warren’s 
command, co-operated with the land force. There is a monument, 
by the way, to Sir Peter Warren in the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey, but the inscription upon it makes no mention 
whatever of his share in taking Louisbourg, possibly because the 
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Government were ashamed of giving it up again. The difference 
between the English of New England and the English of old England 
was very patent to the ‘ Habitant de Louisbourg,’ the eye-witness 
of the siege, whose narrative has fortunately been preserved for 
us. 


‘ The enterprise,’ he writes, ‘ was less that of the nation or of the 
King than of the inhabitants of New England alone. These singular 
people have a system of laws and protection peculiar to themselves, 
and their governor carries himself like a monarch. . . . It will be 
seen that Admiral Warren had no authority over the troops sent by 
the Governor of Boston and that he was merely a spectator, although 
it was to him that we finally surrendered, at his own request.’ 


And again : 
‘In fact one could never have told that these troops belonged to the 
same nation and obeyed the same prince. Only the English are 


capable of such oddities, which nevertheless form a part of that 
precious liberty, of which they show themselves so jealous.’ 


Evidently to an outsider, in the eighteenth century, the overseas 
English and the home English were poles asunder. This was what 
might have been expected. The New Englanders had gone to 
America as a refuge from England, and in the days when there was 
no steam and no submarine telegraph, and when the home authorities 
looked upon colonies simply and solely as feeders of the mother 
country’s trade, there was little or nothing to counteract centrifugal 
tendencies. On the other hand, when provincial soldiers were 
serving with regulars, they appear to have been for their term of 
service as much subordinate to the general-in-chief from England 
as the regulars were and as much as they are to-day. Virginians 
served under Braddock in’ the disastrous campaign of 1755, and 
George Washington was on his staff. A large body of provincials 
was under Amherst’s command in the memorable year 1759, and 
we learn from the journal of Captain John Knox that the men were 
given, and seem to have needed, a great deal of training, even in 
shooting, in which the colonists might have been expected to be 
proficient. ‘ As the provincial troops arrive, great pains are taken 
to instruct them in their duty, by making them acquainted with the 
use of arms, familiarising them to fire at marks.’ The journal tells 
us that ‘ the Field-officers of the Provincial troops take their tour 


1 Translation by Professor George M. Wrong, 1897. 
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of duty in the line, with those of the regulars’; and, an officer himself 
in the 43rd regiment of the line, Knox speaks well of the provincial 
officers, ‘ their officers are sober, modest men, and such of them as 
have been upon service express themselves very distinctly and 
sensibly.’ On the other hand, the irregulars were very irregular, 
and there was a gulf between them and the regiments of the line, 
still more between the two classes of officers, too great to be bridged 
over. ‘The deportment of British officers in the Seven Years’ 
War,’ writes Francis Parkman, ‘no doubt had some part in hasten- 
ing on the Revolution.’ 

What a contrast all this presents to the relations between the 
various forces of the Empire at the present day! The self-governing 
dominions are year by year regularising, so to speak, their defence 
forces, each developing a methodical up-to-date military system, 
and all co-ordinating with the mother country. Periodical confer- 
ences, and an Imperial general staff, keep the different units of the 
Empire, for defence purposes, in touch and in line with each other, 
and contact with each other tends to closer union, not to friction and 
divergence ; while the most striking feature of all is that, whereas 
the home Government in the eighteenth century could not induce 
the North American colonies to raise enough men even to defend 
their own frontiers, we have Australia and New Zealand at the 
present day taking the lead of the mother country in the adoption 
of compulsory military training. 

In the years of the second great fight of England against military 
despotism, the wars with Napoleon, the British Empire included 
Newfoundland and Canada: and it also included—nominally— 
Australia ; but Australia was in extreme infancy. It did not yet 
include New Zealand. The nucleus of South Africa, in the shape 
of the Cape Colony, accrued to the Empire as the result of the wars. 
At the most critical time the old North American colonies, now the 
United States, came into the fighting against England, in the war 
of 1812. This brought Canada into the war, for it was a matter of 
life and death to Canada, and the war of 1812 was pre-eminently 
a national war for Canada. The Canadian militia fought, and 
fought conspicuously well, side by side with the very few British 
regulars who, in the early stages of the war, were in the country : 
they fought under the command of British generals, Isaac Brock 
and Drummond: and French Canadians fought too, as at 
Chateauguay, where they were under the command of a French- 
Canadian. The most unsatisfactory feature of this Anglo-American 
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war, from an Empire point of view, was that the English Navy, with 
the memorable exception of the Shannon, did not distinguish 
itself in the naval duels with American frigates ; and that when, in 
its later stages, a fine body of Peninsular veterans was sent out to 
Canada, they were feebly led by the governor, Sir George Prevost, 
the Plattsburg expedition on which they were employed being one 
of the failures of the war. A Newfoundland regiment took part in 
the defence of Canada, and Newfoundlanders were under arms for 
the defence of their own homes against the French, but the island 
was only once molested in the course of the war by a French fleet. 
It may be summed up, that in the Napoleonic wars, out of the 
present self-governing dominions, New Zealand was not in existence 
as a British colony; Australia was not concerned for fighting 
purposes ; Canada was concerned not with the main war, but with 
a subsidiary war, which was specially aimed at her ; Newfoundland 
was concerned for purposes of her own defence and of helping 
Canada ; and the Cape was one of the prizes of the war. 

At this date, of course, the colonies were not self-governing in 
any sense: responsible government did not come to birth till after 
1840 ; and there was no question of colonies sending ships or men 
far over the seas to fight for the Empire. A generation after 
Waterloo began our modern system, on which the Empire has been 
constructed or reconstructed ; and, while colonial self-government 
was gradually being evolved, the next great foreign war of England 
took place, the only great foreign war in which the English have 
been involved since the days of Napoleon till last year, the Crimean 
war; but, as has been said, this war was so localised, so wholly 
unconnected with overseas possessions, that it cannot be said to 
have affected the Empire in any way. The colonies in any case 
were not ripe for years to come to take any part in wars which did 
not immediately concern them; some of them, like the Cape or 
New Zealand, had their own native troubles ; and in all of them the 
grant of self-government was followed by the gradual requirement 
that they should provide for their own defence. 

We have to come down to the year 1885 to find the first instance 
of one of the self-governing dominions sending troops across the 
sea to fight for the Empire. At the time of the troubles in the 
Sudan, of the fall of Khartoum, and the death of Gordon, on 
February 12, 1885, Mr. Dalley, the acting premier of New South 
Wales, offered a military contingent to the home Government, 
and subsequent offers were received from Victoria, South Australia, 
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and Queensland. Eventually the New South Wales offer was 
accepted, and on March 3 some 800 men sailed from Sydney and 
reached Suakim on the 27th. The Annual Register for 1885 notes 
that this was ‘ the first occasion on which a British colony had sent, 
at its own cost, and fully equipped, a body of troops to co-operate 
with the army of the mother country.’ It is very noteworthy that 
this first offer, the forerunner of many more, the beginning of 
partnership in war as in peace between the self-governing dominions 
and the mother country, emanated from Australia. Australia 
had lately taken a step which the old North American colonies 
in the eighteenth century would probably not have hesitated to 
take; the Australians had persistently urged the annexation of 
that portion of New Guinea which was not owned by the Dutch, 
and, in anticipation of action by the home Government, in 1883, 
Queensland annexed it. The home Government refused to ratify 
the annexation, with the result that Germany took a large part 
of the territory in question, England took the remainder, and 
Australian indignation was unbounded. This was in 1884. The 
Australians, like the New Englanders in past times, had given 
England a lead. England had failed them to their intense disgust ; 
but the same spirit which inspired the colonists’ action in regard 
to New Guinea, in spite of their annoyance at the policy of the 
mother country, led to the sending of troops to Suakim. It was 
the desire to take an active and not a passive part in the Empire, 
to share with the mother country, and to assert the right to share 
with the mother country, the responsibility of a common heritage. 
In this Sudan War and Nile campaign no colonial government, 
except that of New South Wales, actually sent a representative 
contingent ; but Canadians took part in the operations; for, 
remembering his experience in the Red River expedition, Lord 
Wolseley enlisted the service of 400 Canadian boatmen for the 
ascent of the rapids of the Nile. 

The late South African War was the first war in which the forces 
engaged on the British side were appreciably representative of 
the whole Empire. They were not fully representative, for the 
decision not to employ coloured troops excluded the Indian army ; 
but never before had there been anything approaching the extent 
to which the Empire as a whole actively participated in the war. 
Long before fighting actually began, there were offers of help from 
the colonies. The first offer came from Queensland in July 1899 ; 
the Boer ultimatum and the fighting did not come before October. 
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It was no doubt a war which very especially concerned the self- 
governing colonies or dominions. The parts of the Empire which 
were endangered were two such colonies, the Cape and Natal; and 
the point at issue was the refusal by the Transvaal Government 
to extend to British residents in the Transvaal such liberties as 
were a commonplace in the British possessions. Still, participation 
in it by Australasia and Canada was, in its essence, simply and 
solely due to sense of partnership with the mother country at a 
time of crisis and danger. It is noteworthy that the federation 
of the Australian states into a Commonwealth was effected in the 
course of the war, the Imperial act being passed in July 1900, 
and the Commonwealth being born on January 1, 1901; while 
the Union of South Africa was the direct outcome of the war, 
and could not have been achieved without the war and the conse- 
quent elimination of the Boer republics, the South Africa Act being 
passed in September 1909, and the first birthday of the Union 
being May 31, 1910. On the basis of the white population of the 
self-governing dominions, New Zealand, then under the Seddon 
ministry, was relatively the largest contributor, sending contingent 
after contingent to the total number of more than 6,000 men. The 
white population of the dominion at the census of 1901 was well 
under 800,000 in all. From Australia there came more than 16,000, 
New South Wales heading the list in numbers, and from Canada 
over 7,000. It should be added that in 1900 Australia also sent 
some naval volunteers to serve with the British expeditionary force 
in China at the time of the Boxer movement and the siege of the 
Legations at Pekin. Very valuable in South Africa were the men 
from the far South and from North America. In the dark days 
of the war Australians and New Zealanders fought hard under 
General French in the lines before Colesberg, and later on the 
same ground when General Clements, with a slender force, was 
covering the Cape Colony during the main operations for the relief 
of Kimberley. A Canadian regiment in Smith-Dorrien’s brigade 
made the final move on the morning of Cronje’s surrender at 
Paardeburg. When Lord Roberts marched from Bloemfontein 
to Pretoria, General Hutton’s mounted infantry brigade consisted 
largely of mounted men from overseas. When Plumer hunted 
De Wet through the north of the Cape Colony, in mud and rain, 
Queenslanders and other Australasians rode hard in the pursuit. 
The High Commissioner for Canada contributed at his own expense 
Strathcona’s Horse, Canadian riders from the north-west. This 
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was a war for which men who could ride and shoot, inured to long 
distances, bred in great spaces, finding in the South African veldt 
a counterpart in some sort of the North American prairie or the 
Australian bush, were peculiarly fitted. It was altogether appro- 
priate and it was of signal usefulness for the future, that the begin- 
ning of Imperial warfare, of fighting in which those from home 
and those from beyond the seas co-operated as integral parts 
of the same army or armies, should be in lands and under conditions 
which were not wholly strange to the overseas contingents, in which 
the soldiers of the line from home and the soldiers from beyond 
the seas would learn from each other and adjust themselves to 
each other. It was a war intermediate in kind between the border 
wars so familiar in the history of the British Empire and a continental 
war in Europe ; it was precisely the kind of war in which overseas 
contingents would supplement the regular forces of England with 
experience which life.in Canada or Australasia gives, and which 
England cannot give, and in which, on the other hand, Canadians 
and Australasian fighters would become gradually assimilated to 
the regiments of the line by fighting in ordered place and in ordered 
time in a regular campaign. 

Accordingly, from this war we date a new co-ordination of the 
fighting forces of the Empire as a whole, and an entirely new 
conception and outlook of what the British Empire can do and 
should do as a single organism for purposes of defence, without 
entrenching upon the autonomy of the component units. From 
this point of view, as from others, the few years between the South 
African War and the present day have been most fruitful. Very 
much remains to be done before the Empire can put forth its full 
strength as a fighting engine in the sense that Germany is putting 
forth her full strength, and indeed none can wish that it should ever 
be made a military machine to anything like the same extent as 
Germany. It is not as a War Lord that His Majesty the King 
receives signs of love and loyalty from all parts of his Empire. But 
we have reached the stage in which the overseas nations of the 
Empire are not merely providing for the land defence and in part 
the sea defence of their own frontiers, not merely again sending 
contingents overseas to participate in colonial warfare on a large 
scale—for the South African War, great and far-reaching as it was, 
was in its essence a colonial war—but are coming to make themselves 
felt at the heart and centre of things, to fight for the first time in 
history on the continent of Europe, close to the shores of England, 
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landing, as Canadians and others have already landed, on those 
shores, and prepared to garrison England, if desired, to precisely 
the same extent and in precisely the same way as their own special 
dominion. 

The first Parliamentary Paper which was issued in September 
last on the subject of the dominions and the present war is headed 
‘European War. Correspondence regarding the Naval and Military 
Assistance afforded to His Majesty’s Government by His Majesty’s 
Overseas Dominions.’ This title tells the story admirably. The 
war is a European war, and the overseas dominions are for the 
first time in history bringing pressure to bear upon Europe instead 
of simply following the lead of Europe. This is a wholly new phase 
in the history of the British Empire and of the world. There have 
been world-wide wars before, and there have been wars, such as the 
Seven Years’ War, in which Europe has fought its battles in far East 
and far West as much as on its own soil; but there has never been 
a war before in which East and West and South have come to 
Western Europe to make their hands felt and their voices heard 
in the settlement of Europe. Nor has the world ever in any former 
ages seen a system so unique, so illogical, and because it is so illogical, 
so full of vitality, as this British Empire, the mother country of 
which is in Western Europe and yet not wholly of it, and the overseas 
dominions of which are integral units of the British nation and yet 
to all practical intents and purposes themselves independent peoples, 
‘affording’ of their own will and pleasure Naval and Military 
Assistance to the mother country. 

All the dominions have a common concern in this Anglo-German 
War, because they are partners ina common Empire, because their 
citizens are British citizens; but they all emphatically have a 
common concern in it, for another reason altogether, because they 
are democracies of the modern type, pronounced and advanced 
democracies, as men of English birth or reared under English tradi- 
tions understand democracy, ‘ government of the people by the 
people for the people,’ to quote Abraham Lincoln’s never-to-be- 
forgotten words. To Australia and the Australians for instance, 
very especially to Australia and the Australians under a Labour 
Government, this fight, which is emerging more and more clearly 
as a fight against military despotism, with all its accompaniments 
of what the Germans themselves call ‘ frightfulness,’ must be 
shaping itself not merely as a national and Imperial conflict, not 
merely as a war to uphold the system of the British Empire against 
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a bitter and powerful enemy, a war wherein to answer to the call 
of race, but as a fight of light against darkness, a fight for the life 
and soul of popular liberties and popular government. Can any- 
thing be imagined more repellent to the democratic overseas nations 
of the Empire, who look to a future when the supremacy of demo- 
cracy will be unquestioned throughout the world, than the concep- 
tion of a War Lord, recalling the dark ages or at best the militant 
feudalism of the Middle Ages, and implying practical negation of 
popular rights? In the light of this conception, becoming more 
and more in evidence, as we learn more and more about the perfect- 
ing of the war machine in Germany, picture the Canadian point of 
view. How must it look to them, as British citizens, as members 
of the dominion where colonial self-government on modern lines 
first came into being, where the first of the young, strong nations 
of the Empire was given form and shape and nationhood by federa- 
tion on the freest possible lines ? How must it look to them again 
as neighbours of the great unarmed American Republic, from which 
they are divided by a boundary line, along the many hundreds of 
miles of which there are no forts, no soldiers, no vestige of milita- 
rism? The dominions come into the war as being members of an 
Empire which is a party to the war; but of all parties to the war 
they are in essence the most absolutely opposed root and branch 
to the power which has caused the war, to the doctrines, the prin- 
ciples, if they can be called principles, and the practice of this 
dragooned and dragooning German Empire. 

Apart from their common concern in the war as being British 
and as being democratic, it is instructive to note how each of the 
three groups of self-governing dominions has its own particular 
outlook upon and interest in the war, determined by geography, race 
conditions, or political considerations. Canada has no German 
menace to fear. There are no German possessions anywhere within 
the Canadian horizon. Unless the British fleet is annihilated, the 
Atlantic shores of Canada and Newfoundland are safe. On the 
Pacific side, if there were any danger, among many other safeguards, 
the British Empire has a powerful ally and Germany, as she knows 
to her cost, has a powerful enemy, in Japan and the Japanese fleet. 
A German invasion of Canada, if it were possible, would be more 
likely than not to bring to the side of the dominion the whole power 
of the United States. Canada therefore, gud Canada, from the 
point of view of self-preservation, lias little or nothing to fear from 
the war. But the existence of the whole Empire, of which Canada 
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is a leading member, is at stake. The Empire from the Canadian 
point of view is worth keeping, and Canada is out to keep it. Now, 
as we all know, Canadians are very far from being all of British 
descent, still less are they all either late-comers from the old country, 
or, like the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists, steeped 
in traditions of love for England and the British Empire. There are 
over two millions of French-Canadians: they have, as a rule, shown 
rather passive than active loyalty to the Empire, acquiescing in it, 
but distinctly reluctant to become involved in the quarrels of 
England on the other side of the water. How must this war present 
itself to them? It is a life and death war for their old mother 
country France; and it must be presumed that all their senti- 
ment is in favour of a war in which the Empire to which they 
belong and the land from which they are sprung are more closely 
allied than they have ever been in all their history. It must be 
presumed too that the treatment of Belgium by German invaders, 
so far as the facts are known, will bring home to them appreciation 
of what a French-speaking people can be made to suffer under a 
military despotism. The treatment of Cardinal Mercier is not likely 
to conciliate a people among whom the Roman Catholic Church 
is exceptionally strong. Every consideration of sentiment and 
tradition, apart from all questions of interest, may be assumed to 
make Canadian citizens, whether of British or of French descent, 
heartwhole in the war. 

South Africa has a very different standpoint towards the war. 
Here on the one hand the Germans are on the spot, on the frontier 
of the Union of South Africa ; and on the other hand the great fight 
between Dutch and English is a thing of yesterday. The interval 
of time between the conclusion of the Peace of Vereeniging in 1902 
and the outbreak of the present war in 1914 is exactly the same as 
that between the Peace of Paris in 1763, which finally gave Canada 
to England, and the outbreak of the war of American Independence 
in 1775—twelve years. In either case, when England was involved 
in war, the lately conquered people was invited by England’s enemies 
to rise against her. But, in the case of the Canadians, the invitation 
came from English colonists against whom they had lately been 
fighting and had fought all through their history, whom they loved 
still less than the English who had been their rulers since the end 
of the war. In consequence, but few of them answered to the call 
of the revolting colonies, and even after France had entered the 
lists against England, Canada showed little disposition to throw off 
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what the enemies of England styled then the British yoke, as the 
Germans, who know something about yokes, style it now. In the 
South African case the Germans had not only not fought against the 
Boers, but had shown the strongest sympathy with them, or rather 
the strongest antipathy to England; and the English conquest 
had wiped out, not, as in the case of Canada, a despotically governed 
colony, but two South African republics. So far then, on the face of 
it, the position was less favourable to England in South Africa at the 
beginning of the present war than it was in Canadain 1775. But, on 
the other hand, whereas Canada in 1775 was almost wholly French, 
in South Africa the English are hardly inferior in number to the 
Dutch, and the Dutch with the English enjoy self-government under 
a Prime Minister who was the leading Boer general in the war with 
England. The mother country of the Boers is neutral as between 
the combatants; but the Boers must, with the rest of the world, 
be able to appreciate that the Netherlands have nothing to fear 
from England and, with Belgium as an object lesson, everything 
to fear from Germany. The net result, up to date, of the complex 
conditions and considerations in South Africa we all know. The 
Union Government undertook to keep peace within its own borders 
and also to enter the war so far as German South-West Africa was 
concerned. England has been able to remove her garrison for 
service elsewhere. Race bitterness, coupled with German intrigues 
and promises, and, it cannot be doubted, German money, caused 
a Boer rebellion. This might have been dangerous, had it not 
been handled with supreme ability, firmness, and promptitude by 
General Botha and his right-hand man, General Smuts. Under 
Botha’s leadership it has been ¢ffectively quelled by Dutch and 
English combined, and now the commandos of the Union are dealing 
with the Germans and a small remnant of the rebels in German 
territory. 

In Australasia the outlook on the war is again different. Here 
there is no diversity in the white race, no different shades of colour 
in the national sympathies. Australia and New Zealand are wholly 
British. No Australasian land frontier marches with German 
territory, as is the case in South Africa ; but, on the other hand, the 
Germans, through their colonies, have been more within striking 
distance of Australia than they are of Canada, and the intrusion 
of the Germans into the Pacific has militated against an unspoken 
Monroe doctrine which has no little backing among the Anglo- 
Saxons of the Pacific. Here, then, sympathy and interest have 
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combined in fullest measure to support the British cause, and here 
Australia and New Zealand have had their own special sphere of 
operations, not confined to watching their own shores. 

The war in the Pacific has proved the utility of the infant navy 
which has been one main outcome of Australia’s recent defence 
policy ; it has combined for Australians and New Zealanders the 
interest and responsibility of foreign conquest on a small but 
appreciable scale with the consciousness of thereby ensuring the 
security of their own lands. The war must be presumed to appeal 
very especially to our brethren in the Southern Seas, in spite of 
the fact that they of all the dominions are the most remote from the 
storm centre; and well and manfully they are answering to the 
call. 

For now let us sum up what the dominions have already done 
or are preparing to do for the common cause. The White Book of 
September Cd. 7607 shows how prompt were the offers of help on 
the eve of the war, and how entirely the wishes of the Imperial 
Government were consulted; especially noteworthy was the 
immediate placing of the dominion ships and sailors at the disposal 
of the Admiralty, and the clear intimation that the dominions 
would bear all the cost of their expeditionary forces. The first 
telegram in the paper is from H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
Governor-general of Canada, and begins: ‘My Government, in 
view of the impending danger of war involving the Empire, are 
anxiously considering the most effective means of rendering every 
possible aid.’ These words exactly embody the attitude of all the 
dominions and their governments. The one object was and is to 
give the utmost possible assistance in the most effective way, to 
be guided by the military and naval authorities in England as to 
what is wanted, and to act upon their advice. Nothing could be 
more generous or more business-like. Newfoundland has always 
in our Empire’s history been pre-eminently a nursery for sailors, 
and of late years the colony’s special contribution to Empire defence 
has taken the form of maintaining a Naval Reserve. That reserve 
was raised from 600 to 1,000 men available for service outside 
Newfoundland waters, and recruiting is still active. A number 
of Newfoundlanders have been serving on one or other of H.M. 
ships, and not a few have given their lives in the common cause. 
Newfoundland has further raised, at the sole expense of the 
colony, a military contingent of over 1,000 men, the greater 
part of whom are now in this country. The population of 
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the island is small and its resources are limited; yet, in addition 
to increasing their small home defence force, the Newfoundlanders 
are contributing sailors and soldiers for service beyond the seas. 

The transports carrying the first Canadian contingent reached 
Plymouth in the middle of October. The contingent numbered 
about 31,200 officers and men, nearly 10,000 more than the full 
division which was suggested by the Army Council, when the 
Dominion Government first offered assistance. A Canadian regi- 
ment—say 1,000 men—is doing garrison duty at Bermuda; and 
in addition to 8,000 men or more in garrisons and outposts in Canada, 
50,000 are in training in the Dominion. From them a second 
contingent of from 15,000 to 17,000 men is being sent, while fully 
as many again are being enlisted. It is contemplated to have 
108,000 men under arms, and a war vote of 50,000,000 dollars 
has been passed by the Dominion Parliament to meet the cost of 
the expeditionary force for one year. It will be remembered that, 
unlike Australia and New Zealand, Canada has not adopted com- 
pulsory military service. Her soldiers are the outcome of voluntary 
enlistment, as they are in the United Kingdom. The first 
contingent completed their military training on Salisbury Plain, 
experiencing the discomfort of an unusually wet English winter. 
They crossed to France in the middle of February, and were in 
the hard fighting at Neuve Chapelle. One regiment went to the 
Front at an earlier date. This was Princess Patricia’s Royal 
Canadian Regiment, of whom Sir John French wrote in his 
despatch of February 2: ‘They are a magnificent set of men, 
and have since done excellent work in the trenches.’ 

Very early in the war New Zealand and Australia were active 
for the cause of the Empire in the Pacific. A small expeditionary 
force of 1,800 New Zealanders under Colonel Logan left Wellington 
on August 15, escorted by the British cruisers in New Zealand 
waters. The expedition went via New Caledonia, belonging to our 
French allies, and our own Fiji; Admiral Patey, the commander of 
the Australian Navy, being in charge of the warships. On August 30 
Apia, the capital of the German colony of Samoa, was occupied with- 
out resistance, and it is now garrisoned by New Zealanders. ‘ For 
the first time in the history of the Empire,’ wrote the Melbourne 
Age, ‘ a force from one of the Overseas Dominions had sailed across 
the seas and had taken possession of a foreign territory.’ To 
Australia it fell to hoist the British flag in German New Guinea, 
An Australian expeditionary force under Colonel William Holmes 
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left Sydney on August 19 and occupied Rabaul on September 12, 
the formal capitulation of the colony being signed on the 17th. 
The enterprise was not quite so bloodless as the occupation of Apia ; 
among the lives lost in the bush fighting was that of a brave young 
Sydney doctor, Dr. Pockley, killed while intent on his merciful 
work. Australians now have the keeping of German New Guinea, 
as also of the German possessions in the Marshall Islands and 
Western Carolines. These islands fell not to Australia but to our 
Japanese allies, who forthwith showed the good faith and friendly 
intent of their alliance by handing them over to Australia. But the 
greatest feather, so far, in the cap of Australia, has been the capture 
of that marauding and most enterprising German privateer, the 
Emden, which for the first three months of the war had been at once 
the pest and the admiration of the Indian Ocean, holding up and 
sinking merchant vessels and evading pursuit with singular skill. 
The end came when a wireless message from the Cocos Islands 
reached the Australian cruiser Sydney to the effect that the telegraph 
station in the islands was being raided by the ubiquitous Captain 
Miiller. The Sydney came up in tim> ; and on November 9 battered 
the Emden to pieces with her guns, and took the bold captain 
prisoner. It was a notable service to the Empire, admirably carried 
out by one of the Commonwealth ships, and ‘blooding’ with 
honour the young Australian Navy. 

It will be remembered that one of the ships engaged in the North 
Sea fight which resulted in the sinking of the Bliicher was the New 
Zealand, the battle cruiser contributed to the Royal Navy by the 
dominion of New Zealand. The forces now engaged in garrisoning 
Egypt, guarding the Canal and repelling Turkish invasion, include 
over 10,000 New Zealanders; and reserves are in training in New 
Zealand, to be sent at the rate of about 1,800 men in every two 
months. New Zealand has proved better even than her word. At 
the beginning of the crisis the dominion promised an expeditionary 
force of 8,000 men, and more if necessary, being, in the words of the 
White Book, ‘ prepared to send her utmost quota of help in defence 
of the Empire.” The White Book, too, shows us that the Maories, 
like their white fellow citizens, volunteered for active service, and that 
a small contingent was gladly accepted for service in Egypt. Five 
hundred are now on their way for foreign service. Of all effects of 
the war upon the British Empire the most salutary, the most likely 
to be fruitful of future good, is the blotting out of colour discrimina- 
tion in respect of service for defence of the great inclusive whole 
within which are so many sorts and conditions of men, so many 
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and such marked diversities of race and creed. The Australian 
contingent in Egypt numbered at first 20,000 officers and men. 
This is the number which at the beginning of the war was definitely 
offered to and gratefully accepted by the Imperial Government. 
But the first offer was promptly supplemented by further offers ; 
a second contingent of some 10,000 men has now reached Egypt, 
and is available when needed, in addition to which monthly rein- 
forcements of 4,000 men are being sent. Among the defenders of 
the Suez Canal the Australians have won high praise. South Africa 
has called out the commandos for the campaign in South-West 
Africa. It is no light matter, as we can well judge from our 
experience of the South African War ; but the Union is fighting the 
battle of the Empire there as much as if the South Africans were in 
France or Flanders. This is the record that brings us to the 
middle of March. 

In the dominions, as in England, the needs arising out of the war, 
other than actual fighting men, together with pay, equipment, 
feeding and medical care of the fighting men, have been and are 
being met with ample generosity. Nor do the numbers of the 
fighting men, as given from time to time, represent the limit of what 
the young nations are prepared to give. Their manhood and their 
treasuries would be exhausted, as would the manhood and the 
treasury of the United Kingdom, rather than leave the common 
work of the Empire unfinished and the common liberties insecure. 
In the words of the Prime Minister of Canada to the Dominion 
Parliament: ‘ From every dominion has gone forth and will still 
go forth the free manhood of the great Empire to fight for its cause.’ 
This is the answer which comes from beyond the seas to the German 
policy of ‘ frightfulness.’ The Germans have yet to learn, though 
they are probably by this time beginning to learn, the strength of 
freedom. The Parliamentary Papers have chronicled the manifold 
gifts in kind and money made by the dominions to the mother 
country, and also the large contributions to Belgium in her distress. 
These are over and above what the members of the Empire are doing 
as integral units of the Empire in their war as well as ours, for the 
common future which lies before us. The complete unison between 
us all is illustrated by the financial arrangements under which the 
money for immediate war requirements has been supplied by loan 
from the mother country. Weare all one, and when peace comes 
back again, it must be a peace in which all the partners will have a 
voice, and it must bring with it an Empire policy which all the 

_partners will help to shape. 














‘THE GOOD INTENT.’ 


Wirx a dejected air Michael Brandon entered the parlour of 
‘The Good Intent,’ and seating himself in an old easy chair 
gazed abstractedly out of the window. 

‘I’m nonplussed,’ he said aloud ; ‘ that’s’what I am.’ 

There happened to be no one within earshot to make any 
comment upon the observation, so the speaker fell into silence and 
watched the desultory peckings and struttings of the poultry on the 
green before the window. He had just come from Australia where 
for six years he had been successively stock rider, station hand, 
prospector, sub-contractor on a railway, and finally land speculator 
with extremely fortunate results. He was now forty-one—a plea- 
sant-looking fellow with a frank, clean-shaven face, and considerable 
breadth of shoulder which made him look less than his actual 
height of five foot ten. He took out his watch and clicked it open. 
Half-past three. Tea could not be expected for another hour. He 
yawned and sat back in the chair which squeaked a little under his 
weight. Then, as he took out his pipe, a woman came into the room, 
and his eyes brightened. 

‘Hullo, Ann!’ hesaid. ‘ HereI am back again! But, by Jove! 
you've got walking togs on. What’s the meaning of that ?’ 

‘For walking,’ said the young woman coolly. ‘It’s my after- 
noon off. Have you brought any news back with you ?’ 

Brandon paused in the act of filling his pipe, and looked at her 
blankly. 

‘ Not a word,’ he answered. ‘It’s the queerest thing I’ve ever 
known ; but she’s just disappeared from this round world as if 
she’d never been born into it or married on it.’ 

‘Then you couldn’t trace her after all ? ’ 

‘I found the old party’s house all right ;—the aunt’s that I 
told you about ; but she died, it seems, two years ago, and no one in 
the village knew where Keziah had gone to. One old chap thought 
she’d gone to the East End as a slum nurse. He said the aunt 
had left her bit of money to some queer charities: she was an 
eccentric old joker from all accounts. She got religion when she 
was over age, so to speak ; you know what I mean.’ 

Ann seemed to understand perfectly. . 
‘ Religion,’ she said in a level voice, ‘is a thing that must be had 
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young if it’s to agree with you. When people get it late, it’s certain 
to upset them somehow. It often takes them in the head, and you 
don’t know what it will end in.’ 

Brandon surveyed the speaker appreciatively. Ann Woolmer 
was small ;—he liked small women ;—and she was very dainty in 
appearance. The daintiness especially appealed to the colonist 
after the rough and tumble of colonial life. In his original way he 
was something of a critic, and he had his own ideas about the 
feminine points that most attracted him. One was a straight back 
(reminiscent of du Maurier’s pretty women), with a slender waist 
line. He found the ideal in the crossing straps of Ann’s linen apron 
down to her little waist. And his other desideratum was a pretty 
ankle, He had also observed that Ann’s feet were small. But even 
apart from these two undoubted assets to her personality, Ann 
Woolmer interested the visitor to ‘ The Good Intent.’ She was the 
most self-contained woman he had ever met. She rarely laughed : 
she was not even too lavish of her smiles. In fact, she gave one 
the impression that her individuality was too finished and rounded 
off, as it were, to be caught tilting over in any direction of excess. 
She might have symbolised the conservation of energy on the 
human plane. And Michael Brandon, who had rarely consorted 
with philosophers of a feminine type, found her wonderfully soothing, 
especially in his present difficulties. To them he harked back eagerly 
after the moment’s pause, with the touching confidence of the 
unreserved in the other person’s sympathy. 

‘ But you see the question is now, Where did Keziah go, after 
this old party died ?’ he continued, ‘and why on earth didn’t she 
write to me ?’ 

‘You were moving about a lot from your own account,’ said 
Ann. ‘A letter may have missed you.’ 

‘Well, it might at that time, certainly. I had just left the 
contracting business, and gone up country about the land job. 
In fact I was all over the place that. year. I know it’s more or 
less my own fault for not writing oftener. I never was one of 
those writing Johnnies, as I told you before. It’s a tough job 
for me to set about a letter. But I am quite sure of one thing ; 
that just about that time I wrote to Keziah and sent home some 
money, and I never had a word in reply. I thought it might be 
useful to her, and as I was travelling about, and this new job seemed 
to be turning up trumps, I told her at the same time that she needn’t 
expect many more letters, but that I should be coming home myself 
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if the luck went on. And before two years were over I did come 
back with my pockets full. But never another letter did I get 
from my wife, and I come home to find her vanished. I’m dashed 
if it isn’t the queerest thing I ever heard of.’ 

Ann leisurely disposed of her spoons and forks in the sideboard 
drawer, and looked thoughtfully at Brandon. 

“T’ve heard of people,’ she said, ‘ who have crossed the street 
one afternoon into nowhere, as you might say; walked straight 
out into silence, and never heard of again while their folks advertised 
for them. I’ve always thought that an uncanny sort of thing, 
somehow.’ 

‘Oh, Lord! don’t let’s talk about it,’ said Brandon, jumping 
up suddenly. ‘It makes me feel creepy about the skin. I think 
I'll go out somewhere. It’s no use sitting here thinking. Some- 
thing may heave in sight, perhaps, to-morrow ; but I can’t do any- 
thing else to-day. You say you're going out for a walk? I guess 
I'll come along too, if you’re agreeable.’ 

“Oh! I am agreeable,’ said Ann coolly. She took up his 
hat and stick and gave them to him. ‘ Your tie has got crooked,’ 
she observed critically. ‘Yes, that’s better. Now you're all 
right. We'll come along this way.’ 

They left the inn by a side door opening upon the stable yard, 
where a tall young man, engaged in grooming a horse, observed 
them gloomily. He was the ostler, and he had made overtures 
to Ann Woolmer which she had stonily refused. Her attitude 
to men in general had a provocative coldness which discouraged 
even while it allured. The ostler had revenged himself, after the 
manner of the rejected, by sub-acid criticisms to other people. 

* Ann Woolmer is a deal too self con-centred,’ he informed them. 
‘ And she’s no call to think herself better than anyone else.’ 

Michael Brandon and his companion crossed the yard io the 
Green which fell away in a broad, uneven stretch of common 
land before ‘The Good Intent.’ April was playing hide-and-seek 
among the great shaggy bushes of hawthorn which had been 
reclaimed, together with neighbouring elders and buckthorns, from 
the rich acres of forest upon whose fringe they grew. Each dewy 
morning drew the veil from a world richer in colour, more redolent 
of scent and song. 

“Lord, how peaceful it all looks!’ said Brandon, sniffing the 
air as they started along the road. ‘Not a soul to be seen any- 
where. There’s nothing in any other country that feels the same.’ 
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‘That may be,’ said Ann, ‘because you haven’t lived here. 
Of course, there may be more peace of a kind in these places: I 
don’t say there isn’t; but 1 always fancy that wherever you get 
half a dozen folks close up together, if it’s only in three houses, 
you're just as likely to run up against things that disturb you 
as if there were a hundred. I daresay it depends upon the people. 
But I never happen to have met the sort that go in for a peaceful 
life all together at the same time. You like this road? Yes, 
it’s the London road. Thirteen miles from London; see? It’s 
as good a road as any.’ 

She had all a woman’s quick instinct in discerning the man’s 
wishes and adapting herself to them. They walked on till at 
the next fork of the hilly road they suddenly encountered manifest 
signs of active life. At the crossing stood a coffee stall, and opposite 
was a prosperous-looking inn, outside which groups of expectant 
people were standing keeping a watch upon the roads. At the 
coffee-stall two women in the dress of the Salvation Army were 
talking to the man in charge, and also throwing occasional glances 
up the road by which Brandon and his friend had come. He 
turned to Ann inquiringly. 

‘Something up,’ he said. ‘ What are they hanging about here 
for ?’ 

Ann Woolmer took in the situation at a glance. ‘They’re 
waiting for a funeral,’ she said, ‘ and a Salvation Army funeral too.’ 

‘How on earth do you know that ?’ 

‘ First, there’s those two lassies by the cofiee-stall. They're not 
doing conversion work by their looks. They’re on the look-out 
for someone. The cemetery is on the top of that hill. Yes, and 
look! there isa man in uniform. He is looking at his watch. The 
funeral is late, and it’s coming along this way.’ 

The British love of ceremonial stirred in the colonist. ‘ Well, 
then, we shall see it if we stand here,’ he said. ‘ Rather pretty 
girl, that “lassie,” don’t you think ? I had a pal once who joined 
these Salvation Johnnies. I’ve got a bit of respect for them, you 
know ; and they don’t kick up quite such a row nowadays as they 
did when I was a lad. I daresay now, they'll make quite a decent 
show of this funeral.’ 

Ann glanced at him sideways as he stood with his hands in 
his pockets, his genial face wrapped in contemplation of the little 
group by the stall. She was feeling the pulse of his desires, albeit 
critically, and with the indulgence which the large mind bestows 
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upon the vagaries of humanity. Ann was an acute observer. 
The hidden springs of conduct never kept her awake at night. 
It was enough for her to watch things happening, often mono- 
tonously, sometimes strangely, and occasionally with that triumph 
of the incalculable which is the great reward of observation. She 
saw that the big fellow beside her was in sore need of distraction 
from his own blundering fate. So if he chose to find it among a 
concourse of people assembled to usher one into the grave, well, 
who should hinder him ? 

‘I daresay a good few will follow along to the cemetery,’ she 
remarked casually. 

* Well, upon my word, I shouldn’t mind going along with them,’ 
he answered. ‘That is, if you’re willing.’ 

“Oh! I’m agreeable,’ said Ann. 

‘I reckon you're generally game for anything that turns up,’ 
said Brandon, admiringly. ‘ You’re not the sort to give an 
opportunity the go-by.’ 

Ann shook her head. 

“Not if I see it coming along,’ she answered. ‘If folks are 
not sharp nowadays, they’re apt to be backed into a siding.’ 

Meanwhile, two brakes had drawn up in front of the coffee stall, 
and a goodly array of Salvation Army bandsmen had alighted, 
and were hurriedly asking for tea. The second brake was full of 
women, all wearing the mourning badge of their community—a 
long, white scarf—while some displayed the uniform of nursing 
sisters, their bonnets adorned by dark-red veils. Then the standard- 
bearers unfurled large banners representing the branches of the 
army ; and the hearse, followed by four mourning coaches, came 
into view. 

“Well, I declare,’ said Brandon, as the cavalcade began to 
move slowly along the road to the accompaniment of some quiet 
music, ‘ they are running this show just like other people. Look 
at the flowers on the hearse! That’s what strikes me about it all.’ 
. ‘ Kasier so,’ said Ann, laconically. ‘ I’ve seen that sort of thing 
before, and not only in religion. People start by being different 
from everybody else, and gradually they get back into being like 
them. Being different, I expect, takes it out of you if you're 
conscientious over it.’ 

‘I expect it’s some important Johnnie who’s dead,’ said Brandon 
reflectively, ‘or there wouldn’t be all this show. You're sure 
you don’t mind following all the way? No? Well, some girls 
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wouldn’t care about it. My little Keziah wouldn’t for one. She 
was a regular little sport—Keziah. Bless her heart! I wish I 
knew where she’s taken herself to.’ 

* * * * * * 

The Salvationists grouped themselves dexterously round the 
yawning chasm in front of which three flags were planted in the 
ground. At a little distance stood the bandsmen; their instru- 
ments lowered save for the cornet who stood at attention waiting 
for a sign. Then slowly, along a winding path, the bearers of the 
coffin came out of the shadow of the dusky cypress-trees. At the 
same moment Brandon turned to Ann who stood by him on tiptoe, 
and met her wide grey eyes looking at him expectantly. For she 
too had seen the little scarf and the Salvation lass’s bonnet upon the 
polished case. 

‘Fancy it being a woman!’ he whispered. 

‘And yet after all why shouldn’t it be? I reckon she’s done 
as much as a man. A regular old worker, maybe. It’s decent 
of ’em to pay her respect.’ 

Ann nodded, and concentrated her observations upon the three 
people who were leading the ceremony from their place opposite 
the grave. One was a man of thirty-five, good-looking, fair-haired, 
but obviously feeling the strain of an intensely emotional experience. 
The son, perhaps, Ann thought, of the dead woman. By him stood 
an elderly woman, and a man in the Army uniform who gave out a 
hymn which the cornet led, beating the time with his free hand. 


‘ We shall meet beyond the river 
Where the surges cease to roll.’ 


At the close of the hymn, the piercing tenderness of a black- 
bird’s note charged into the stillness. The sun was sinking low 
in a silver sky. It was nearly six o'clock. 

‘ Before we commit to the grave,’ said the elderly officer, ‘ the 
body of our comrade, Mrs. Adjutant Keziah Lawson, I will ask 
Mrs. Major Burnley to lead us in prayer.’ 

And still standing, the grey-haired woman began to speak in 
a clear rapid voice, with the facility engendered by constant practice. 

Instinctively, at the sound of the familiar Christian name, 
Brandon had turned to Ann, who this time answered his unspoken 
thought. ; 

‘Curious,’ she said. ‘The same name. Uncommon too. 
But it happens so sometimes.’ 
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He nodded ; the sudden shock of the coincidence discounted, 
as it were, by her calm. Yes, it must have occurred to more than 
one person to name a child Keziah. But he had only known one 
in his lifetime. He had known two Jemimas, but only one Keziah. 
Poor little girl! Where the dickens was he to find her? And 
how she would laugh if she saw him now! 

As the eloquent prayer rolled on in simple phrases, Ann watched 
Brandon—her faculties concentrated and alert; some instinct 
warning her to keep abreast of what might develop into an unusual 
situation. 

The prayer sank into the fervent silence of a corporate emotion. 
The coffin was lowered ; a few sobs broke the stillness ; and then 
Ann found it necessary to make another readjustment in her 
thoughts as the elderly officer was speaking. 

‘ Our friend and comrade,’ he said, ‘ has been called away from 
her work in the Lewisham Corps of the Salvation Army to the 
mansions above. We mourn not for her but for those who are 
left. For in the short time she had worked among us, our sister 
had shown us some rare qualities, and true womanly sympathy. .. . 
May this death and promotion to glory lead us nearer to the 
Lord! ...’ And then he called upen Adjutant George Lawson. 

So Keziah Lawson was not after all one of the old workers, 
though these gallant-hearted comrades were in truth paying her 
their fullest meed of reverence. Ann’s critical heart warmed a 
little under her observations ; then she gave her attention to the 
unhappy adjutant whom she pitied profoundly. She could scarcely 
catch his halting phrases, but as the sinking sun fell full upon his 
features, it was obvious that he was shaken by a very human grief. 
The homely words were punctuated by religious consolation. 

‘Keziah was just as much one of us as my own sisters. .. . 
We have never had a death in our family before. ... They have 
been the darkest days of my life. When I first married Keziah 
Brandon a year ago——’ 

Then suddenly Brandon turned and gripped Ann by the arm. 

‘Did you hear that ? What the dickens does it mean?’ he 
said, hoarsely. 

‘Hold on till it’s over,’ she answered, ‘then we'll speak to 
that officer, and find out who the young woman was.’ 

* * * * % * 

The grey-haired man was turning away after shaking hands 

with the bandmaster when Brandon accosted him. 
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‘ Excuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘ but will you tell me who the young 
woman was that you’ve buried ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the man; kindly. ‘Her maiden name was Keziah 
Newman, and she married some years ago a man named Brandon— 
Michael Brandon, I think. He died——’ 

‘The devil he did!’ cried Brandon, violently. Then he hastily 
apologised. 

‘ No offence,’ he said, ‘ but I’m a bit bowled over. I’m Brandon 
himself, man; do you understand? And I married Keziah at 
the Parish Church in Hornsey seven years ago. And I came to 
grief and went off to Australia to build things up. The girl’s 
father was against her going out to rough it, and so he took 
her home while I was away. Then he died, and she went to 
an aunt——’ 

‘ That’s right,’ said the officer. ‘Mrs. Newman was a member 
of the Army and a very bright Christian. It was through her that 
Keziah found the Lord. But Brandon was reported dead. He 
was on that trawler—I forget the name——’ 

‘By Jove! yes, the Maritana,’ said Brandon, excitedly. ‘ Off 
Tasmania, we were. It’s quite true that several fellows were 
drowned, but I was picked up by a boat, just in time.’ 

‘Well, your name was in the papers, anyhow. I saw it myself. 
A friend of Mrs. Newman’s sent over a New Zealand paper. It 
was just before her death. And we never saw it contradicted.’ 

‘Good Lord,’ said Brandon, helplessly. ‘And to think that 
little Keziah believed it! Then somehow or other my letters 
after that must have miscarried.’ 

‘She certainly never received any from you afterwards. She 
was in great distress at that time, poor girl, and when her aunt 
died, Mrs. Lawson took her to her home. She was engaged to 
George Lawson about six months later. It will be a sad story 
to tell him,’ the man added gravely, ‘though he is innocent in 
the sight of God.’ 

‘One moment. Why did she die?’ 

‘A child was born—still-born—a month ago. She never 
recovered.’ 

He took a card from his notebook and gave it to Brandon. 
‘If we can help you further,’ he said, “ we shall be at your service. 
May God comfort you in your trouble ! ’ 

* * * * * 


A considerate County Council had placed a seat at the top 
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of the Cemetery Hill. Ann drew her companion unresistingly 
towards it. 

‘What you want is to bide quiet for a bit,’ said this under- 
standing woman. ‘I expect you are feeling as if you’re not your- 
self but someone else.’ 

Brandon nodded. He certainly had a bruised feeling that 
he had been made the sport of an ironic fate. 

‘To think of our just turning in there this afternoon!’ he said. 

Ann recognised a certain childlike simplicity in his grief; a 
disposition she had observed before once in a sailor and once in a 
tramp ; both big men also, she reflected. 

‘Well, it’s a good thing, in my opinion, it’s found out,’ she 
said. ‘Now you won’t waste months looking for the poor young 
woman. Of course it’s been the biggest muddle I ever heard of 
in my life. Things seem to get pretty well mixed up in Australia. 
But of course you couldn’t blame a woman for taking another 
mate——’ 

‘Not blame her! By God! It’s just what I can’t understand,’ 
cried Brandon. ‘To take that Salvation Johnnie only a few months 
afterwards! It just beats me.’ 

‘No,’ said Ann, patiently. ‘It’s simple enough. She thought 
you were dead, and she grieved about you. Then the aunt died, 
and she grieved again. She got upset in her mind very likely. 
Then she got religion on the top of that. Then she found a chap 
who liked her, and I daresay it comforted her to have him about. 
Lots of people marry because it’s comfortable to have someone 
about who cares for them when they’re down on their luck. It’s 
all simple. It came about because she was upset.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have gone after another girl,’ said Brandon, 
stubbornly. 

‘Wouldn’t you, now ?’ said Ann. 

‘No,’ he said with some anger. ‘I shouldn’t. I don’t call it 
decent feeling in six months.’ 

‘Very few go on sticking to people when they are dead,’ said 
Ann, imperturbably. ‘Uncommonly few. Look at the church- 
yards.’ 

‘I don’t want to look at them. I’m jolly well fed up with 
churchyards,’ said Brandon; which was rude of him, but his 
nerves were on edge, as Ann knew. 

‘I meant the graves,’ she said apologetically. 

‘You see them all kept fresh with flowers at first—the wives’ 
graves particularly. Then all that goes off. And after all it’s not 
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common sense to feel tied up toa dead person. It might be all right 
if there were only a handful in the world. One might meet only one 
person then who seemed good to live with. But among a lot, there’s 
pretty sure to be more than one. Of course when you're married, 
well, you’re just married and there’s an end to it, at least in this 
country. It’s no good looking round. But if you lose your mate, 
that’s another matter. I’m real sorry about you and your Keziah. 
Real sorry. I think if I were you I would go and see that Salvation 
Army chap and hear more about it all.’ 

But Brandon wouldn’t make any promises with regard to the 
bereaved Salvationist. He had a queer feeling as though Lawson 
had taken the soul of Keziah away with him. He couldn’t recognise 
the woman he had known in the Adjutant they had buried. For 
Brandon was a simple fellow, and had never studied the phases of a 
personality invaded by a new and dominant idea. 

* * * * * * 

A genial May came dancing in the track of April; and Michael 
Brandon still stayed on at ‘The Good Intent.’ For the first few 
days after his remarkable experience, he lounged about, chiefly 
along the banks of the little trout stream in which certain fishing 
rights had been acquired by the landlord. And strange things 
came to him out of the silence; the stirrings of Nature’s recuperative 
force, if he had only known. And soon he fell to observing more 
in detail the life arom.d him, during which time Nature had her 
swing. It happened to be the time that Ann had selected for her 
annual cleaning ; and Brandon’s amazed eyes beheld the whole of 
the furniture of ‘The Good Intent’ vomited forth into the field; 
and once outside, the brushings and scrubbings bestowed upon each 
article resulted in a cleanliness which challenged Nature herself 
in her newly fashioned shoots and leaves. And Brandon was drawn 
into the fray; lifting unwieldy carpets and mattresses at Ann’s 
behest. On the whole, the job afforded him some satisfaction, more 
especially on one occasion when the ostler who had offered assistance, 
fell over a hen-coop to the accompaniment of loud and angry 
cluckings. 

‘Can’t see the need for all this turn-out and worry,’ said the 
aggrieved youth, resenting Brandon’s grin. ‘ We’ve never had 
nothing like it before.’ 

‘That’s why it’s wanted this season,’ said Ann coolly. ‘And now, 
Mr. Brandon, if you could just give a polish to that table—yes, 
there’s the bottle and the rag ; and here’s an apron for you. Stopa 
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minute while I tie iton. There, now you're ready. Never polished 
a table before ? Well, I don’t suppose you had many out there of 
a sort worth polishing. Good mahogany pays for doing as you'll 
see. Oh! and I want you to help me upstairs presently ; but I’ll 
tell you about that when you’ve done.’ 

It was wonderful what a number of jobs she found him all 
through the day. He felt when he smoked a pipe with the landlord 
in the evenings as if he had earned the leisure after a day’s work, 
Still, as the time went on, he grew conscious that it behoved him 
to make a move somewhere ; and as usual, he discussed the matter 
with Ann. 

‘I’ve made a tidy bit of money, you know,’ he said to her, 
‘and of course what I always intended was to come back and 
start in some sound concern that wanted a bit of capital to set 
it going.’ 

‘ Quite right and sensible,’ said Ann. 

‘I’ve been thinking that I wouldn’t mind running a place 
something in this style,’ he continued ; ‘if I could find one likely. 
In some town,’ he added, ‘ where there’s a lot of coming and going, 
don’t you know? I don’t know that I could do with anything 
as quiet as “ The Good Intent ” all the year round.’ 

‘Well, I think it’s a sensible idea,’ said Ann; ‘and you had 
better make inquiries.’ 

Ten days later, he came back rather late in the afternoon from 
London, and told her that he had met with success. ‘I’ve found a 
place that was put up for sale,’ he said, ‘at Brixton. It has been a 
going concern for twenty years, but the lease has run out, and it 
wants certain improvements. The chap who’s got it won’t renew ; 
and I think with a bit of money carefully laid out I could make 
a good thing out of it and find something to do.’ 

Ann nodded approvingly. ‘That’s the chief thing,’ she said. 
* An active man like you wants some regular employment or else he 
gets bored and melancholy. That’s why I’ve kept one eye on you 
here, you see, so as you shouldn’t be left too much to yourself and 
get miserable.’ 

Brandon thought of the spring-cleaning and grinned. 

* Well, I reckon you kept the other eye on yourself,’ he remarked, 
‘ for I don’t know where you’d have been without some chap to cart 
about all that furniture.’ 

Ann’s lips rounded to a little smile, but she said nothing. Men 
were very simple, she reflected ; but then she had discovered that 


before. 
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On the following afternoon he suddenly asked her to walk up 
with him to the cemetery. It was her ‘afternoon off.’ She 
acquiesced as usual, and they walked leisurely up the hill and 
along the winding paths to the little green mound where Keziah 
was buried. It was June now, and the lilacs had blossomed, 
while here and there an early rose spread its petals to the sun. On 
Keziah’s grave were three little water-pots recently filled with 
forget-me-nots and wallflowers. Brandon pointed to them with a 
smile as Ann knelt for a moment and placed a little bunch of lilies 
on the mound. 

‘Do you remember,’ he said, ‘ what you were saying to me that 
day about the flowers being kept fresh for a time and then 
forgotten ? ’ 

Ann stood looking at him thoughtfully. ‘I didn’t mean,’ she 
said, ‘ that the fc Iks buried there were ever really forgotten, but-——’ 

‘No,’ he broke in hastily. ‘I know you didn’t. I couldn’t 
just take your meaning at the time because of being so upset. Now 
I’ve got it clearer.’ 

They walked slowly away again, and at the cemetery gate 
Brandon looked towards the seat which was unoccupied. They 
went to it and sat down. 

‘I want to try and say what I’ve got in my mind,’ he continued 
stolidly, and prodding the earth with his stick in an absent manner, 
though there was nothing absent about his mind. He was, in fact, 
groping very earnestly after the conclusion of the whole matter as it 
appeared to him. 

“I shall never forget Keziah,’ he said, ‘and I don’t want to 
forget her ; but I see that there was sense in what you said about 
finding more than one person that you can live with. Keziah found 
that Salvation Johnnie, and I don’t bear any grudge against her 
now that I’ve thought it out. And, moreover, I seem to have done 
the same thing myself without intending it or going after it, so to 
speak. Because you see—and there ain’t any doubt in my mind 
about it—I’ve found you.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that now?’ said Ann, thoughtfully, 
her head a little on one side. 

‘I’ve just been saying that, as far as I’m concerned, there ain’t 
any doubt about it,’ he answered. ‘The only question is how you 
feel about it yourself. See, my girl? Think you could take me 
on as your next job, do you ?’ 

‘Oh! I’m agreeable,’ said Ann. 

Lestie KEENE, 
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EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
BY COLONEL SIR CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


THE present attempt of the Turks, acting under the direction of the 
Germans, to march an army across the desert lying between Pales- 
tine and Egypt, and to force a passage over the Suez Canal, has 
naturally directed attention to the relationship between the two 
countries, and to the way in which their fortunes have been linked 
together from time immemorial. It is sometimes assumed that this 
desert forms a serious barrier between them, and it is forgotten that, 
although not an ideal country for travelling, it has never proved an 
obstacle to the advance of armies, and that there have been many 
cases in the past of successful invasions of Egypt from Palestine, 
and of Palestine from Egypt. 

The desert that forms the natural boundary between Egypt and 
Palestine can be simply defined. On the north is the coast of the 
Mediterranean from Port Said to Rafah, a distance of 120 miles, 
and thence by a line from Rafah to the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, about seventy miles. The eastern boundary is a line of 110 
miles by the Valley of the Arabah from the Dead Sea to the north 
point of the Gulf of Akabah ; and the southern is the road running 
from Akabah through the fort of Nakhl to Suez, 150 miles in length. 
South of this road lies the Peninsula of Sinai, a mass of rugged 
mountains intersected by barren valleys, which forms a continuation 
of the great desert. These three boundaries, the northern, the 
eastern, and the southern, have not altered within historic times, 
and are much the same now as when Moses led the Israelites to the 
Promised Land. 

But, in this respect, the western boundary of the desert differs 
considerably from the others, as it has altered much within a com- 
paratively recent period, and the fact that it is now so clearly 
defined by the line of the Suez Canal, stretching from north to south 
across the isthmus for 100 miles, tends to obscure its history, and 
to conceal changes due to alterations both in the course of the 
Nile, and of the position of the northern end of the Gulf of Suez— 
alterations that have gradually taken place since the prehistoric 
times, when the waters of the Mediterranean reached the site of 
Cairo, and joined the Red Sea somewhere in the vicinity of the 
present town of Ismailia. 
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As the old writers said with truth, ‘the Delta of Egypt is the 
gift of the Nile,’ and the mass of deposit brought down during long 
ages from the mountains of Abyssinia, has gradually driven back 
the waters of the Mediterranean, cut off that sea from the Gulf of 
Suez, and formed the country now known as the Delta or Lower 
Egypt. But, while the line of coast was pushed farther to the north, 
the waters of the Nile had still to reach the sea, and forced their 
way across the Delta through a number of branches, which have 
constantly changed. Of such branches there are only two at present, 
the Rosetta and Damietta ; but, two thousand years ago, there were 
at least seven, of which five no longer exist. Of these five the most 
important were the western or Canopic mouth,which, passing to the 
extreme west of the Delta, reached the Mediterranean near Alex- 
andria, and the Pelusiac mouth, which left the Nile near Memphis, 
and, taking a north-easterly direction at the foot of the mountains, 
joined the Mediterranean to the east of the ancient city of Pelusium, 
about twenty miles east of the line of the present Suez Canal. 

The point where this branch crossed the line of the canal is 
doubtful, but it was probably somewhere between El Kantara, 
and Lake Timsah, ‘ the Lake of Crocodiles,’ on which the town of 
Ismailia now stands. The closing of the Pelusiac branch has 
greatly altered the character of this part of the Delta, as the district 
through which it passed was formerly a fertile country, the Land 
of Goshen of the Bible, but is now, for the most part, a sandy 
desert. 

The Red Sea also has greatly altered, as it extended much 
farther north than at present, and, as late as the sixth century a.D., 
was connected with the Bitter Lakes, of which the northern end is 
only fourteen miles from Ismailia, so that the original Suez Canal, 
cut by the Egyptian Pharaohs, was much shorter than the present 
canal, as it merely connected the Pelusiac branch of the Nile with 
the Bitter Lakes, and thus provided water communication from the 
Mediterranean to the Gulf of Suez. Traces of the ancient canal were 
found by the French engineers between Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
Lakes, when excavating the channel of the Suez Canal. 

In former times, therefore, the western boundary of the desert 
between Egypt and Palestine was defined, first by the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile ; then a short length of open country to the north 
end of the Bitter Lakes ; and, on the south, by the prolongation of 
the Gulf of Suez up to these lakes. All the roads coming from 
the east met near the centre of this line, and then led westwards 
34—2 
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through the Land of Goshen, now called the Wady Tumilat, to 
Heliopolis and Memphis. Of these roads, the three principal were 
as follows: first, the northern road, called in the Bible the Way 
of the Philistines, which led along the coast of the Mediterranean 
from Gaza to Pelusium, and thence south-west by the Pelusiac arm 
of the Nile; second, the central road, or Way of Shur, which, 
starting from Beersheba in southern Palestine, crossed the desert 
in a nearly direct western line ; and third, the south road, or Way 
of the Red Sea, from Akaba to Suez, and then along the prolongation 
of the Gulf of Suez to the Bitter Lakes, to the north of which it 
joined the other roads into the Delta. Of these roads the northern 
has always been the most generally used, as it was better supplied 
with water than the others. 

Communication between Egypt and Palestine must have existed 
from a remote period, but the Pharaohs of the earlier dynasties 
do not appear to have attempted conquests in Asia, and were 
content with their Egyptian dominions, which they ruled from the 
capitals of Memphis and Thebes ; nor, on the other hand, did the 
more ancient Asiatic monarchies invade Egypt with a view to its 
subjugation ; but itis probable that emigrants from the east crossed 
the desert and settled in the Delta, then a newly formed and very 
fertile country, where they established communities more or 
less independent of the native rulers of Upper Egypt. Then, as 
time went on, the Asiatic settlers increased in numbers, until at 
length at some date—not yet fixed with certainty, but possibly about 
2200 B.c.—they shook off the yoke of the Pharaohs, and established 
the first of the succession of Egyptian dynasties known in history 
as the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, who ruled over Egypt for some 
centuries, and appear to have had their principal capital at San, 
or Tanis, the Zoan of the Bible, the remains of which are still to 
be seen at the mounds of San el Hagar, which lie about thirty miles 
west of El] Kantara on the Suez Canal. 

It was during the time of the Hyksos domination that the 
patriarch Abraham visited Egypt, that Joseph was purchased as 
a slave by the captain of the king’s guard and rose to high position 
in the state, and that Jacob with his family and followers settled in 
the Land of Goshen, the district which, as has already been explained, 
lay along the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. It is quite in accord with 
the history of the period that the Pharaohs of the Delta should have 
been well disposed towards them, being Asiatics like themselves, 
and that, so long as the Hyksos ruled Egypt, the descendants of 
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Jacob lived in peace and prosperity in the district which had been 
allotted to them during the viceroyalty of Joseph. 

But, in process of time, another king, or rather dynasty of kings, 
arose, who knew not Joseph. After years of submission to the 
Asiatic settlers, the Egyptians rose in revolt against their rulers in 
the Delta, and about 1600 B.c. subdued the Hyksos, and, after a 
long struggle, re-established the native Egyptian monarchy. The 
capital of the new dynasty, knéwn as the eighteenth, was fixed at 
Thebes, and Tanis became a city of secondary importance. And 
not only did the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty overcome the 
rulers of the Delta, but they also followed up the conquest, and 
King Thothmes crossed the desert with a great army, and made 
Palestine for the first time a province of Egypt. An interesting 
light is thrown upon this period, when Palestine was a dependency of 
Egypt, by the collection of letters written in cuneiform, found at 
Tel el Amarna in Upper Egypt, a number of which are from 
governors of towns in Palestine to the Egyptian kings. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth 
dynasty, Egyptian authority in Palestine dwindled away, and the 
latter country again came under Asiatic influence. At the same time 
the Egyptian kings began to treat the Asiatics in the Delta with 
greater severity, and, under Rameses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, 


the Israelites were reduced to the position of slaves, so that naturally | 


their thoughts turned to their country of origin, and they were 
ready to leave Egyptas soon as a leader appeared capable of guiding 
them across the desert to the Land of Canaan. ' 

This duty fell to Moses, who had served in the Egyptian army, 
and had commanded an expedition to the Sudan, where he had 
the advantage of gaining experience in the art of campaigning— 
experience which must have been of great value to him when 
guiding an ill-disciplined and troublesome host through a nearly 
waterless desert. Gathering the Israelites together at the east 
end of the Land of Goshen, he brought them to the edge of the 
desert, and then, being pursued by an Egyptian army, turned south 
between the mountains and the Bitter Lakes, which at that time 
formed the north part of the Gulf of Suez. Crossing the Gulf 
at a point probably between what are known as the Great and 
Little Bitter Lakes, he followed the southern road, which has already 
been described, and then turned south-east to Mount Sinai. But 
it was ‘forty’ years—that stately phrase with which the Eastern 
chronicler rounds off an uncertain point—before the people finally 
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entered into Canaan, and during that period they remained in the 
desert, proving that there was a sufficient, if not a large, water supply. 

At the commencement of the twentieth dynasty the Asiatics 
once more attempted to conquer Egypt, and, in the reign of Rameses 
III., a large force appears to have marched from Palestine along the 
coast, supported by a fleet, probably Phoenician or Philistine, 
when a battle was fought near the entrance to the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, in which the Egyptians were victorious, and defeated 
the invaders, following them up into Syria. But, on this occasion, 
the Egyptians do not appear to have attempted to bring Palestine 
again under the domination of Egypt, and when the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan after their term in the desert, they found the 
country in the possession of the native Canaanites and the Philistine 
foreigners, who had come from oversea, possibly from the islands 
of the Aigean. Sea power had begun to make itself felt in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and it is probable that the Egyptian kings 
realised that it was not possible to keep a firm hold on Palestine 
so long as the sea was in the hands of a ship-owning people, a 
condition of affairs that holds good to the present day. 

The succeeding years brought troublous times to Egypt, and 
the kings who succeeded Rameses III. gradually lost power. The 
last of his dynasty appears to have fled to the Sudan, and Thebes 
ceased to be the capital of Egypt, its place being taken by Tanis 
in the Delta, which again became a city of importance. From 
that time forward the Delta had the principal authority, while 
Upper Egypt was reduced to the position of a province, and, as 
a natural result, relations with Asia became more intimate. 

Sheshenk of the twenty-second dynasty, the Shishak of the 
Bible, was the next Pharaoh to invade Palestine, and, according to 
Josephus, he led an army across the desert composed of 60,000 
cavalry and 400,000 infantry with 1,200 war chariots, which may be 
regarded as the ancient representation of modern artillery. The 
numbers are orientally exaggerated ; but it is clear that he had a 
large force, and that they had no difficulty in passing the desert. 
Rehoboam was then King of Judah, and appears to have been 
quite incapable of making a stand against the Egyptians, as the 
cities of southern Palestine fell without fighting, and Jerusalem 
was only saved by the surrender of all the treasures of the royal 
palace andtemple. There is an interesting record of this expedition 
on the south wall of the great hall at Karnak; where the names of 
150 cities captured by Shishak are included in a hieroglyphic account 
of the campaign. 
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The next invasion of Palestine was less successful when Osorkon 
(Zerah) crossed the desert with a large army, and was completely 
defeated by Asa, King of Judah, at Mareshah, a place about twenty 
miles inland from Ascalon. This defeat had a decisive effect, as 
no further attempt to invade Palestine from Egypt appears to have 
been made for about two hundred years. 

During that period the power of the Assyrian monarchy on 
the Euphrates had steadily increased, the Assyrian armies marched 
into Syria, and the kingdom of Israel and Judah became tributary 
states. Then the people of Palestine asked the Egyptians to come 
to their assistance, and for many years (from about 740 B.c. to 
670 B.c.) there was war between Assyria and Egypt, during which 
the armies of both nations crossed and recrossed the desert, and 
fought in many battles with varying success, until in 670 B.c. Esar- 
haddon, King of Assyria, invaded Egypt and captured the city 
of Memphis, while Tirhakah, King of Egypt, fled to the south. 
Then Egypt became an Assyrian province. But the Assyrian rule 
was short-lived, as, a few years later, Psammetichus, the governor of 
Sais, rose in revolt and drove the Assyrians out of Egypt, following 
them up into Palestine ; his son, Necho, continued the war, and, 
at the battle of Megiddo, defeated and killed Josiah, King of Judah, 
who had taken up arms for his Assyrian suzerain. Then Necho 
advanced north, and was defeated at Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
when the Egyptians had to retreat to their own country, and 
Palestine fell again under the domination of Babylon. 

In 528 B.c. Babylon was captured by Cyrus, and the Assyrian 
monarchy came to an end, all its possessions being annexed by 
Persia. Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus,, decided to 

invade Egypt and assembled an army in southern Palestine for 
that purpose, making arrangements for crossing the desert, of which 
Herodotus gives an interesting description, as it shows that then, 
as at the present time, the provision of a water supply was the 
main difficulty. Herodotus says that there was three days’ journey 
across the desert without a drop of water, and that Cambyses 
made a treaty with the Arabian king, or, as we would call him, 
the head sheikh of the Bedouin, to furnish a supply. Then the 
historian goes on to relate that the Arabian contrived as follows : 


‘He filled a number of camels’ skins with water, and loading 
therewith all the live camels that he possessed, drove them into 
the desert, and awaited the coming of the army. This is the more 
likely of the two tales that are told. The other is an improbable 
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story, but, as it is related, I think that I ought not to pass it by. 
There is a great river in Arabia, called the Corys, which empties 
itself into the Erythrean Sea. The Arabian king, they say, made 
a pipe of the skins of oxen and other beasts, reaching from this 
river all the way to the desert, and so brought the water to certain 
cisterns, which he had dug in the desert toreceive it. It is a twelve 
days’ journey from the river to this desert tract. And the water, 
they say, was brought through three different pipes to three separate 
places.’ 


Herodotus also describes the arrangement made by Cambyses 
for keeping up a permanent water supply in the desert, for 
the convenience of troops and others passing through, in these 
words :— 


‘I shall now mention a thing of which few of those who sail to 
Egypt are aware. Twice a year wine is brought into Egypt from 
every part of Greece, as well as from Phcenicia, in earthen jars ; 
and yet in the whole country you will nowhere see, as I may say, 
a single jar. What then, everyone will ask, becomes of the jars ? 
This, too, I will clear up. The governor of each town has to collect 
all the wine jars within his district, and to carry them to Memphis, 
where they are all filled with water by the Memphians, who then 
convey them to this desert track of Syria. And so it comes to 
pass that all the jars which enter Egypt year by year, and are 
then put up for sale, find their way into Syria, whither all the old 
jars have gone before them. This way of keeping the passage 
into Egypt fit for use by storing water there, was begun by the 
Persians so soon as they became masters of that country.’ 


It is probable that a similar arrangement has been provided 
by the Turkish Army now attempting the invasion of Egypt, 
except that the place of the wine jars would be taken by sheet- 
iron vessels. 

After crossing the desert, Cambyses defeated the Egyptian 
Army in a great battle near Pelusium, and laid siege to Memphis, 
which surrendered. Then the whole of Egypt was subdued and 
became a province of Persia for more than a century, when the 
people revolted and re-established a native dynasty ; some years 
later Artaxerxes Ochus, King of Persia, re-conquered it, and, 
since then, Egypt has never been under native rulers. 

Just as the Assyrian monarchy had fallen before Cyrus the 
Persian, so the Persian fell before Alexander the Macedonian, who 
made himself master of the near East, marched through Syria and 
Palestine to Egypt, and founded the city of Alexandria as the new 
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capital. When, after his death, the Macedonian Empire was 
divided, Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, made himself King of Egypt, 
while Antigonus took Syria and the adjoining countries, and, for 
many years, Palestine was the battlefield between Syria and 
Egypt, until the reign of King Antiochus the Great, who captured 
it for Syria. An attempt on the part of one of his successors to 
invade Egypt was stopped by the Roman Senate, and, from that 
time forward, the latter country came under the power of Rome, 
while Palestine also was made a Roman province some years later. 

The next invasion of Egypt from the east was in 268 a.D., when 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, brought a large army across the desert 
and defeated the Roman garrison in the Delta, which she held for 
a few years until her city of Palmyra was captured by the Emperor 
Aurelian, and she was made prisoner by the Romans. 

Then for some years both Egypt and Palestine remained as 
provinces, first of the western Empire with its capital at Rome, 
and then of the eastern, with the capital at Constantinople, until 
620 a.p., when Chosroes, King of Persia, invaded Syria, captured 
Damascus and Jerusalem, and, crossing the desert, took possession 
of Egypt, which again became a Persian province for ten years, 
after which the Emperor Heraclius defeated Chosroes, and Egypt 
and Palestine came under the power of Constantinople. But a 
few years later they again changed masters and were conquered by 
the followers of Mohammed from Arabia, when both countries became 
a part of the dominions of the Khalifs, and were ruled by governors 
appointed from Bagdad. One of these governors of Egypt, in 
868 a.p., Ahmed ibn Tulun, revolted, and, having made himself 
independent, captured Palestine and Syria, and established a 
dynasty which lasted about forty years, when the Khalif Moktafi 
sent an army and reconquered Egypt. 

In 969 a.v. el Moizz, the first of the Fatimite Khalifs, subdued 
Egypt and Palestine, and it was a governor appointed from Egypt 
who was in command at Jerusalem when it was captured by Godfrey 
de Bouillon and the Crusades in 1099 a.v. Then Palestine was 
separated from Egypt and became part of the Christian kingdom 
of Jerusalem, until Salah ed Din, better known as Saladin, made 
himself Sultan of Egypt, and took possession of Syria and Palestine, 
defeating the Christians in 1187 a.p., and leaving to them only 
& narrow fringe of territory along the coast, from which they were 
finally expelled in 1291 a.p. by el Ashraf Khalil, another Sultan 


of Egypt. 
Then Palestine remained a dependency of Egypt until 1516 a.p., 
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when the Turkish Sultan Selim I. extended the Ottoman Empire 
to the south, defeated and killed Sultan Kansuh el Ghury at the 
battle of Marg Dabik near Aleppo and advanced into Egypt. 
Then Egypt, Syria,and Palestine became provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, and have so remained for four centuries. 

During that period there have been two noteworthy crossings 
of the desert. The first in 1798, when Napoleon, after subduing 
Egypt, led an army of 14,000 men, cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
into Palestine, but was compelled to retreat in consequence of the 
support given by the British fleet to the garrison of Acre; the 
second in 1831, when Mohamed Ali, the Turkish governor of Egypt, 
declared his independence of Constantinople, and sent a force under 
his son Ibrahim to take possession of Palestine and Syria. The 
Turks were defeated, but the western Powers of Europe intervened, 
and compelled Mohamed Ali to acknowledge the Sultan as his 
master, when Palestine was once more separated from Egypt and 
was placed under a governor sent from Constantinople. 

The history of the past proves two facts clearly :— 

1. That the desert separating Egypt from Palestine has never 
been a serious obstacle to a properly equipped and well-led army 
advancing in either direction. 

2. That from the earliest times, with the exception of some 
comparatively short intervals, Palestine has been a dependency of 
Egypt, or else Egypt and Palestine have both been provinces of 
the same empire, whether that empire was Assyrian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Arab, or Turkish. 

It is interesting to consider how the lessons to be learned from 
history can be applied to the condition of affairs at present, when 
the Ottoman Empire shows signs of breaking up and the future 
disposition of its component parts may have to be settled. 

As regards the invasion of Egypt from Palestine, it is probable 
that the danger is not great, because, so far as it is possible to 
judge from the small amount of information allowed to be pub- 
lished, the Turkish army of attack appears to be neither well 
organised nor well led, and the Bedouin of the desert, although 
very accessible to bribery, and always prepared to join the winning 
side, have no great love for the Turks, and would doubtless be 
prepared to throw in their lot with Egypt if they thought it was for 
their advantage. It is reasonable also to assume that the Anglo- 
Egyptian garrison is quite capable of saving Egypt from invasion. 

But a question which may have to be settled before long is a 
serious one. What is to be the future of Palestine ? Some people 
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suggest the establishment of a Jewish power, and others that it 
should become a dependency of one of the western States of Europe. 
As regards the former I have not seen it stated whether it is proposed 
to set up a Jewish kingdom or a Jewish republic, nor how the 
king or president would be selected. It is a little difficult to get 
figures of any great accuracy, but there appears to be no question 
that the bulk of the inhabitants of Palestine are Mohammedan, while, 
of the remainder, the majority are Christians of one denomination 
or another, and the minority are Jews,except in certain places such 
as Jerusalem. Is it reasonable to suppose that the Mohammedans 
and the Christians would submit to be governed by Jews? It 
must be remembered too that the Jews, notwithstanding their 
admirable qualities, have, with rare exceptions such as Moses and 
David, never shown much capacity for government, and to expect 
them suddenly to develop such capacity is a vain dream. 

It is probable, judging from the history of the past, that if an 
attempt were made to set up a Jewish government in Palestine, 
there would bea revolt in a short time, and the Jewish rulers would be 
expelled unless supported by the armed force of some foreign power, 

Then as regards the possibility of some European State taking 
over Palestine as a dependency or colony, it is difficult to see what 
Power could do it with the consent of the other Powers. There can 
be no doubt that for some years past the German Government has 
decided that Palestine was to be annexed by Germany, and the 
German buildings, erected within the last few years in Jerusalem, 
though ostensibly built for religious and charitable purposes, have 
evidently been designed for military use also; the sanatorium on 
the Mount of Olives, the great hospice of St. Paul at the Damascus 
Gate, and the convent of St. Mary on Mount Sion, all occupy impor- 
tant strategical positions for maintaining a hold upon the city. But, 
unless Germany succeeded in defeating England, France,and Russia 
in the present war, those Powers would certainly not consent to a 
German occupation of Palestine, and such an occupation would be 
very distasteful to the inhabitants, who dislike the Germans and 
German methods. 

Again, it would appear undesirable that either France or Russia 
should take possession of Palestine on account of the hostility be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches, which has lasted for at least 
thirteen centuries. It is perhaps sad to acknowledge it, but there 
can be no question that it is the fact that a Mohammedan Power 
rules in Palestine which alone keeps the followers of the two 
Churches more or less at peace with one another. 
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Of the western Powers the one that would have most chance of 
maintaining order in Palestine would be England, and, if a poll 
of the inhabitants could be taken, there can be little doubt that 
England would get the largest number of votes ; but there is probably 
nothing that a British Government would like less than to take the 
place of Turkey, and to add Palestine to the British Empire. 

The solution of the question which would appear most likely to 
be attended with success might be to take a lesson from history 
and to make Palestine once more a province of Egypt. After a 
lapse of four centuries the Sultanate of Egypt has been restored 
under what appear to be exceptionally favourable conditions, and, 
as Palestine belonged to Egypt at the time of the Turkish conquest 
in 1516 a.D., it would be reasonable that it should again belong to 
Egypt on the restoration of the Sultanate. It must not be for- 
gotten that the inhabitants of Palestine look with envy on the treat- 
ment which the Egyptians have received during the last thirty- 
three years, and are perfectly aware that the latter are ruled with 
justice and taxed with fairness. As Egypt is Mohammedan there 
would be no religious difficulty, while Christians and Jews would, 
as in Egypt, be treated with due consideration. 

If this desirable conclusion could be arrived at and Palestine 
again annexed to Egypt, it would be necessary to improve the com- 
munication between the two countries, and this could easily be 
done by the construction of a railway from Port Said to Gaza, and 
thence north to join the Jafia-Jerusalem and the Haifa-Jordan 
railways. It is easy to understand that, while Palestine was directly 
under Turkey, there were objections to the construction of such a 
railway ; but if the two countries are joined as proposed, these 
objections would disappear, and the advantage to Palestine of having 
an excellent harbour, like Port Said, would be very great, as, at 
present, there is no good port between Port Said and Beyrout. 
Efforts are being made at present to improve the roadstead at Haifa, 
and for years the construction of a safe port at Jaffa has been under 
consideration ; but neither of these placescould be made,even with 
a large expenditure of money, as satisfactory as Port Said, while the 
railway from it would have an excellent effect on the development 
of Palestine if the latter country had the advantage of a good system 
of government such as Egypt is fortunate to possess at the present 
time, and the fact that Egypt is under the protection of England, 
and can depend on British sea power, would ensure the coast of 
Palestine from any attempt to interfere with it. 




















THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
BY A MIDSHIPMAN IN H.M.S. ‘CARNARVON.’ 


[The writer was in August 1914 a naval cadet at the R.N. College, 
Dartmouth. His school career came to a sudden end on the 
occasion of the mobilisation for war. In a few hours the College 
was completely cleared of officers, cadets, men, and sea-chests. 
The writer immediately joined his ship, which sailed at once for 
distant seas, and was shortly afterwards rated midshipman. The 
battle of the Falkland Islands was fought on December 8, his 
seventeenth birthday ; and his impressions of it are given in this 
letter which he wrote home immediately after the action. The 
ship had started to round Cape Horn the same night.] 


H.M.S. Carnarvon at sea, Dec, 9, 1914. 


You must know by the time this letter reaches you that we have 
been in action off the Falkland Islands. Result up to present— 
armoured cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau sunk ; light cruiser 
Leipzig sunk ; two colliers sunk ; light cruisers Dresden and Niirn- 
berg damaged and being chased. Casualties on Inflexible, Invincible, 
Carnarvon, Bristol, Macedonia, Cornwall, at present supposed to be 
nil; Glasgow, one killed, five injured ; Kent unknown. The Kent, 
which was chasing the Niirnberg, has not been heard of since dusk 
yesterday ; she may have had her wireless damaged, but it seems 
likely that she has struck a mine, as it is known that all the light 
cruisers of the enemy were dropping them. We are trying to get in 
touch with her now, and are pursuing the Dresden and Niirnberg. 
So much for results. 

When I wrote last, I was on the way to the Falkland Islands, 
two days off. On Monday, December 7, we arrived at Port William 
(the outer harbour of Port Stanley) and anchored. The captain had 
everyone aft on the quarter-deck and made a short speech, as 
follows :—‘ My lads, I want you to do a very fast coal-ship, and 
smack it about, as we hope to get round Cape Horn before the Ger- 
mans do, and win a glorious victory. Carry on.’ We smacked it 
about t> good purpose, got a collier alongside, coaled at full speed all 
night, and finished at 6 a.M., when we sent our collier to the Invin- 
eible. I began my birthday at midnight, working a steam winch on 
@ very cold morning. The Glasgow and Bristol, light cruisers, also 
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coaled. There were only three colliers there altogether. The one 
we had, had coaled the Monmouth. The other two colliers, when 
ready, started coaling. A little later we heard from the island’s 
observation station that three foreign warships had been sighted 
steering south. At 8.30 a.m. (11.45 by your time) we saw the smoke 
of the cruisers, Macedonia as guardship having left the harbour to 
investigate. Shortly later two more came in sight. Smoke only, 
of course, could be seen. The Canopus, beached on the mud, fired 
four twelve-inch shots at them, which pitched between their two 
leading ships. This frightened them away. The three ships coaling 
cut the colliers adrift, and the whole fleet slipped their cables and got 
under way, with the exception of the Canopus, which was moored 
ashore. Full speed was the order, and we formed battle-line in 
single line ahead in this order :—1. Glasgow, 2. Kent, 3. Carnarvon 


4. FH Invincible, 5. FB  Inflexible, 6. Cornwall, 7. Bristol, 


8. Macedonia. In a short time the speed was twenty knots, soon 
increased to twenty-two knots. The Invincible and Inflexible then 
left the line, and flashed past us all. The enemy were seen in 
° 
single quarter line “0, making away to the southward. Mean- 
fe) 

while we cleared for action; woodwork of all sorts went over- 
board from all ships; guard rails went down and decks flooded 
with inches of water. We still had coal on deck: we ‘struck 
down ’ what we could and soused the rest. At nine we snatched 
some breakfast, which we supplemented by a hasty lunch at 9.35. 
By this time the gunnery experts in the fore-top had made out the 
first two ships to be the four-funnellers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau ; 
the others being the three-funnellers Dresden, Leipzig, and 
Niirnberg. Below on deck all one could see was five columns of 
smoke, thus :— 


OE sy cag gate ayo” 


We then sent the Glasgow, a fast light cruiser, away to the left, 
to cut off their retreat to the south-west. By this time the battle- 
cruisers were forging ahead at a tremendous speed (twenty-nine 
knots). I will supplement this letter with a series of diagrams to 
explain the manceuvres, and give you in the letter a general idea of 
the battle. We were rapidly closing them by this time. At about 
noon we made out their order to be Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Dresden, 
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Leipzig, Niirnberg. At 9.50 we had action sounded off and went to 
quarters. We got everything ready, guns loaded, &c. At about 
eleven a ‘ stand easy ’ was sounded off, and we had an opportunity 
to see what was going on. About noon, the right-hand ship of the 
line, the Niirnberg, came round across the line to the left (to us), or 
front (to them), to the Scharnhorst. We could not make out 
the reason for this, but think it must have been for orders 
from Von Spee. At about one o'clock the _battle-cruisers 
opened fire on the enemy with their twelve-inch. The range 
was about 18,000 to 20,000 yards (eleven or twelve miles). They 
fired first on the Niéirnberg, and found the range with their 
third salvo. The Niirnberg caught fire and went away to the 
(our) right again, in the rear of the German squadron. She then 
managed to get the fire under. At about two o’clock the land 
observation station signalled the presence of colliers on the other 
side of the island. We suspected armed liners to be present, and 
sent the Bristol and Macedonia, our rear ships, to deal with them. 
It is believed that an armed liner was present, but escaped before 
the arrival of the Bristol and Macedonia. The colliers were sunk. 
When the enemy saw the battle-cruisers they had the surprise of 
their lives. Survivors say that they had no idea they were there, 
The light cruisers made off to the right (their rear). The Glasgow, 
Kent, and Cornwall went in pursuit. All this time the enemy was 
on the starboard bow. At one o’clock we again went to action 
stations, but could not get in range. The enemy’s armoured cruisers, 
in spite of the very heavy odds against them, fired magnificently, 
and hit both the battle-cruisers, causing fires. At two o’clock both 
sides drew off to repair damages. We had another stand easy. 
By this time the light cruisers and their pursuers were out of sight 
on the starboard beam. We went to quarters again at three o’clock, 
and again engaged the enemy. The battle-cruisers were hitting the 
flagship Scharnhorst well. We closed in on her and reduced the 
range to ten thousand yards. Her third funnel was shot away about 
four o’clock. She soon had a heavy list to port, and the Gneisenaw 
took her place. B. turret put the finishing touch to her, hitting her 
aft. At 4.16 the Scharnhorst sank. She had fought magnificently 
to the last against great odds. We continued firing at the Gneisenau, 
and it was splendid to see the way they fought three big ships, 
Several shells passed near and over us, but we were not hit at all. 
(A sea has just come into the gun-room splashing all over the letter, 
Please excuse this.) At about a quarter to six one of her funnels 
went, and she got a heavy list to starboard. One by one her guns 
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were knocked out, but she continued firing to the last and went down. 
at 6.2, blazing. A pall of smoke hung over the spot where she sank, 
We lowered what boats we had (two small cutters and one whaler) 
as fast as we could. I went away in the third cutter. It was. 
slightly rough and very cold. It was an hour before the ship had 
got to the scene of the sinking and had lowered her boats. We saved. 
about a hundred and fifty. It was horrible, so I will say no more. 
I got one officer and about sixteen men into my boat. There were 
none left struggling in the water when we returned. All the 
Scharnhorst’s were killed or went down with their ship. One of the 
officers saved was a first cousin of our admiral’s (Stoddart). He is 
a strong chap and quite a good fellow. He had an extraordinary 
experience. Half the Gneisenau’s men were killed by shell fire 
alone. He wasin an 8.2 turret as second torpedo officer. The turret 
was knocked out and he was the sole survivor. He then went toa 
casemate gun, which was also knocked out and practically all the 
crew killed. He went to a third (another casemate), which was also 
knocked out, and he was again practically the sole survivor. He 
went to another gun and the ship was then sunk. He remained in 
icy water for nearly one and a quarter hours, and was picked up by 
one of our cutters. He was rather dazed, but cool and collected in 
the boat. After lying shivering in the bottom of a cutter for half 
an hour he was hauled up by a bowline into one of his enemy’s ships. 
When he got on board he said, ‘ I believe I have a first cousin in one 
of your ships. His name is Stoddart.’ Then to find him as admiral 
in the ship that picked him up! He went into the admiral’s 
quarters, and is now none the worse for his experience. It was a 
case of the survival of the fittest ; and we picked up the pick of the 
bunch, fine strong men. We shall leave them as prisoners of war 
at Port Stanley. It was extraordinary to see the lack of animosity 
against us. We were very cheery saving them. It was a case of 
‘ Buck up, old chap, you’re all right,’ &c. They said they did not 
want to fight us. We were glad to save such plucky foemen. After 
we had picked up survivors, we all proceeded after the others to 
Cape Horn to cut off the escape in that direction. They have no 
colliers left and must coal in some South American port, in which 
case we should know their locality. We have left the battle-cruisers 
and are convoying Orama with her colliers. (I have no more blue 
ink.)! The proverbial storm after the battle has arrived, and we 
are battened down. Seas are washing over the upper deck. It 
can blow here off the Horn if it likes, but curiously enough I have 
1 He continues in red ink. 
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not felt it in the least. We have just had the good news that the 
Kent, always regarded as the lame duck of the squadron, was not 
only alive and kicking, but had sunk the Néirnberg. There now 
only remains the Dresden from that squadron, while the Karlsruhe 
and three or four armed liners are still at large. The Dresden has 
no colliers, no friends, no admiral; and if she coals in a South 
American port we shall know where she is. She may of course 
intern herself, but I do not think that is likely. We have cut off 
her escape round the Horn or through the Straits. The armed 
liners (Kronprinz Wilhelm, Kronprinzessin Cecilie, Berlin, Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich, and possibly one other, Seydlitz) are supposed to be 
all on the Chilian (west) coast. We have not, however, heard of the 
Berlin since the outbreak of war, and think she may have got back 
to Germany. The armed liner Bliicher is interned at Pernambuco. 
The Karlsruhe was last heard of in the Azores, but heaven alone 
knows where she is now. She has not been active for a fortnight. 
I think we might have sunk the Dresden too, if it had not been for 
the storm getting up, together with a mist that let her get out of 
sight. So long as she did not fire we could not see her. After 
all, to have sunk the two most formidable cruisers in the German 
Navy, and by far the best trained men and gunners in their Navy, 

two light cruisers and two colliers, and to be chasing the other, is not 
bad. The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were the only two ships with 

long-service men in their Navy and were worth two Dreadnoughts 
to them. They were by far the most efficient ships in their Navy. 

The squadron was always a great menace, and its destruction set 
free many warships for other purposes, though a few will be wanted 

to hunt down the remaining cruisers. We shall, I think, try for the 

Dresden and armed liners. The victory redresses the balance on 

sea, and is the greatest sea-battle up to the present. Its moral 

effect will be very great. It avenges the Monmouth and Good Hope, 

and the Glasgow got her own back on the Leipzig, which she sank 

with the aid of the Cornwall. Total British casualties—six killed 
and about twenty or less slightly wounded. German casualties 

about two thousand five hundred, and two hundred (about) prisoners 

of war. The material damage sustained is very slight. Some 

damage was done to the battle-cruisers, none at all to the Carnarvon, 

Glasgow slight damage, Bristol and Macedonia no damage. Kent 

damage to wireless and some other damage. Cornwall one shot 

in below waterline and two bunkers flooded. We have heard from 

Gneisenau survivors that Carnarvon’s fire was more accurate than 

that of battle-cruisers, and put three guns out of action. Her hull 
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was riddled with shell. Owing to the very heavy seas the convoy has 
been scattered ; they have no wireless, and visual range is only one 
mile. Some of them can only do about two knots. We have taken 
on three fast ones, and the poor old Orama is looking for the re- 
maining six, which may not be within a hundred miles of her. We 
are proceeding to... We shall coal again, as we use a great deal 
at full speed. All the paint has burnt off the funnels from the great 
heat. I do not yet know what our orders are from the C.-in-C. 
Sturdee handled his ships magnificently, and, in spite of the deadly 
accuracy of their shooting, avoided any loss of life and sustained very 
little damage. Every ship hit caught fire at some time or other. 

To begin a birthday coaling in the Falklands at midnight, to go 
on with the greatest naval action of the war, then to round Cape 
Horn, and finish up with a glass of champagne, is an extraordinary 
experience. Now I should like to find the rest and come home and 
get some leave. 

3 P.M. December 10. 

The weather is now improving and the sun has come out. The 
battle-cruisers are short of coal and we may have to take their place 
while they coal, after we have coaled. The German lieutenant says 
that when the Kent and Glasgow came out to lead the line against 
them, they laughed till their sides ached, but that when the battle- 
cruisers came out they cried till their eyes ached. We have just 
heard their little plan. They intended to sink all the British war- 
ships in the harbour, while coaling, destroy the wireless stations 
and dock, take or destroy everything British, and use the islands 
as a base for their operations. Cool, wasn’t it? As I have 
had practically no sleep for sixty hours,I am rather tired. We 
have just had a telegram of congratulation from George R.I. 
on our ‘ opportune victory.’ Winston also has sent us a telegram. 
We are in excellent spirits and ready for anything. We have not 
heard any land news for some time. It is just possible I may arrive 
home before this letter. I am so sorry the sea spoilt this letter, but 
I think you will be able to read it. The Falkland Islands are very 
pretty, though there is not a single tree on the islands. They have 
a rugged grandeur like Dartmoor. Their chief virtues in our eyes, 
however, lie in their efficient observation station, which gave us 
such a great victory, and the quantity of fresh mutton which grows 
in large quantities on the islands and is very welcome. The weather 
is fairly fine again. It is very rarely indeed that there is a fine day 
here ; it rains on an average 230 days a year. I believe we could 
never have done what we did if they had not turned up early in the 
morning of the calmest and finest day of the year. 
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Port William is outer harbour. 
Port Stanley is inner harbour. 
9.40 a.m., action station; range, 18 miles. Smoke only. 
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9.50 A.M., enemy forms into starboard quarter-line. 
11.15 a.m., ‘stand easy’; 1.0 P.m., action stations. 
Range, 16-14 miles. Smoke only, 12.55 p.m. 
Invincible opens fire, 22,000 yards. 


Note 


Brrrisu : IV, Invincible, esi 
IF, Inflexible battle cruisers. 


CA, Carnarvon, second iii ; ) 

CO, Cornwall armoured cruisers. 
K, Kent ) 

G, Glasgow ),. : 

B, Bristol 3 light cruisers. 


M, Macedonia, armed liner. 
German : Scharnhorst, flagship ‘ 

Qneisenau 

Leipzig 

Dresden +; light cruisers fairly fast. 

Niirnberg 


; heavy armoured cruisers with 8.2” guns. 
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BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE Street stretched away north and south in two lines of ancient 
houses that seemed to meet in the distance. The man found it 
infinitely inviting. It had the well-worn look of an old coat, shabby 
but comfortable. The thought of coming there to live pleased 
him. Surely here would be peace—long evenings in which to read, 
quiet nights in which to sleep and forget. It was an impression of 
home, really, thatit gave. The man did not know that, or care par- 
ticularly. He had been wandering about a long time—not in years, 
for he was less than thirty. But it seemed a very long time. 

At the little house no one had seemed to think about refer- 
ences. He could have given one or two, of a sort. He had gone 
to considerable trouble to get them; and now, not to have them 
asked for—— 

There was a house across and a little way down the Street, with 
a card in the window that said: “ Meals, twenty-five cents.’ 
Evidently the mid-day meal was over ; men who looked like clerks 
and small shopkeepers were hurrying away. The Nottingham 
curtains were pinned back, and just inside the window a throaty 
baritone was singing : 


“Home is the sailor, home from the sea ; 
And the hunter, home from the hill.” 


Across the Street, the man smiled grimly. Home! 

For perhaps an hour Joe Drummond had been wandering up 
and down the Street. His straw hat was set on the back of his 
head, for the evening was warm ; his slender shoulders, squared and 
resolute at eight, by nine had taken on a disconsolate droop. Under 
a street lamp he consulted his watch, but even without that he 
knew what the hour was. Prayer meeting at the corner church 
was over; boys of his own age were ranging themselves along the 
kerb, waiting for the girl of the moment. When she came, a youth 
would appear miraculously beside her, and the world-old pairing 
off would have taken place. 
1 Copyright in the United States of America by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
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The Street emptied. The boy wiped the warm band of his hat 
and slapped it on his head again. She was always treating him like 
this—keeping him hanging about, and then coming out, perfectly 
calm and certain that he would still be waiting. By George, he’d 
fool her, for once: he’d go away, and let her worry. She would 
worry. She hated to hurt anyone. Ah! 

Across the Street, under an old ailanthus tree, was the house 
he watched, a small brick house, with shallow wooden steps and— 
curious architecture of the Middle West *60’s——a wooden cellar 
door beside the steps. 

In some curious way it preserved an air of distinction among its 
more pretentious neighbours, much as a very old lady may now 
and then lend tone to a smart gathering. On either side of it, 
the taller houses had an appearance of protection rather than of 
patronage. It was a matter of self-respect, perhaps. No windows 
on the Street were so spotlessly curtained, no door-mat so accurately 
placed, no ‘ yard’ in the rear so tidy with trails of morning-glory 
over the whitewashed fence. 

The June moon had risen, sending broken shafts of white light 
through the ailanthus to the house-door. When the girl came at last, 
she stepped out into a world of soft lights and wavering shadows, 
fragrant with tree blossoms not yet overpowering, hushed of its 
daylight sounds of playing children and moving traffic. 

The house had been warm. Her brown hair lay moist on her 
forehead, her thin white dress was turned in at the throat. She 
stood on the steps, the door closed behind her, and threw out 
her arms in a swift gesture to the cool air. The moonlight clothed 
her as with a garment. From across the Street the boy watched 
her with adoring, humble eyes. All his courage was for those hours 
when he was not with her. 

‘Hallo, Joe.’ 

* Hallo, Sidney.’ 

He crossed over, emerging out of the shadows into her envelop- 
ing radiance. His ardent young eyes worshipped her as he stood 
on the pavement. 

“T’m late. I was taking out bastings for mother.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right.’ 

Sidney sat down on the door-step, and the boy dropped at her 
feet. 

‘I thought of going to prayer-meeting, but mother was tired. 
Was Christine there ? ’ 
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‘Yes ; Palmer Howe took her home.’ 

He was at his ease now. He had discarded his hat, and lay 
back on his elbows, ostensibly to look at the moon. Actually his 
brown eyes rested on the face of the girl above him. He was 
very happy. 

‘He’s crazy about Chris. She’s good-looking, but she’s not my 
sort.’ 

‘Pray, what is your sort ?’ 

* You.’ 

She laughed softly. ‘ You’re a goose, Joe!’ 

She settled herself more comfortably on the door-step and drew 
a long breath. 

‘How tired I am! Oh—TI haven’t told you. We've taken a 
lodger ! ’ 

‘A what ?’ 

‘A lodger.’ She was half apologetic. The Street did not 
approve of lodyers. ‘It will help with the rent. It’s my doing, 
really. Mother is scandalised.’ 

‘A woman ?’ 

“A man.’ 

‘What sort of man ?’ 

“How do 1 know? He is coming to-night. I'll tell you in a 
week.’ 

Joe was sitting bolt upright now, a little white. 

“Is he young ?’ 

“Tle’s a good bit older than you, but that’s not saying 
he’s old.’ 

Joe was twenty-one, and sensitive of his youth. ° 

“He'll be crazy about you in two days.’ 

She broke into delighted laughter. 

*T'll not fall in love with him—you can be certain of that. He 
is tall and very solemn. His hair is quite grey over his ears.’ 

Joe cheered. 

‘ What’s his name ?’ 

“K. Le Moyne.’ 

*<.?" 

‘That’s what he said.’ 

Interest in the lodger died away. The boy fell into the ecstasy 
of content that always came with Sidney’s presence. His inarticu- 
late young soul was swelling with thoughts that he did not know 
how to put into words. It was easy enough to plan conversations 
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with Sidney when he was away from her. But, at her feet, with 
her soft skirts touching him as she moved, her eager face turned to 
him, he was miserably speechless. 

Unexpectedly, Sidney yawned. He was outraged. 

“If you're sleepy: 

‘Don’t be silly. I love having you. I sat up late last night, 
reading. I wonder what you think of this: one of the characters 
in the book I was reading says that every man who—who cares for a 
woman—leaves his mark on her! I suppose she tries to become 
what he thinks she is, for the time anyhow, and is never just her 
old self again.’ 

She said ‘ cares for’ instead of ‘loves.’ It is one of the tradi- 
tions of youth to avoid the direct issue in life’s greatest game. 
Perhaps ‘love’ is left to the fervent vocabulary of the lover. 
Certainly, as if treading on dangerous ground, Sidney avoided it. 

‘Every man! How many men are supposed to care for a 
woman, anyhow ?’ 

‘Well, there’s the boy who—who likes her when they’re both 
young.’ 

A bit of innocent mischief this, but Joe straightened. 

‘Then they both outgrow that foolishness. After that there 
are usually two rivals, and she marries one of them—that’s three. 
And——’ 

‘Why do they always outgrow that foolishness?’ His voice 
was unsteady. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. One’s ideas change. Anyhow, I’m only 
telling you what the book said.’ 

“It’s a silly book.’ 

“I don’t believe it’s true,’ she confessed. ‘ When I got started 
I just read on. I was curious.’ 

More eager than curious, had she only known. She was fairly 
vibrant with the zest of living. Sitting on the steps of the little 
brick house, her busy mind was carrying her on to where, beyond 
the Street, with its dingy lamps and blossoming ailanthus, lay 
the world that was some day to lie to her hand. Not ambition 
called her, but life. 

The boy was different. Where her future lay visualised before 
her, heroic deeds, great ambitions, wide charity, he planned years 
with her—selfish, contented years. As different as smug, satisfied 
summer from visionary, palpitating spring, he was for her—but 
she was for all the world. 
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By shifting his position his lips came close to her bare young 
arm. It tempted him. we", 

‘ Don’t read that nonsense,’ he said, his eyes on the arm. ‘ And 
—TI'll never outgrow my foolishness about you, Sidney.’ 

Then, because he could not help it, he bent over and kissed 
her arm. 

She was just eighteen, and Joe’s devotion was very pleasant. 
She thrilled to the touch of his lips on her flesh; but she drew 
her arm away. 

‘Please—I don’t like that sort of thing.’ 

“Why not?’ His voice was husky. 

“It isn’t right. Besides, the neighbours are always looking 
out of the windows.’ 

The drop from her high standard of right and wrong to the 
neighbours’ curiosity appealed suddenly to her sense of humour. 
She threw back her head and laughed. He joined her, after an 
uncomfortable moment. But he was very much in earnest. He 
sat, bent forward, turning his new straw hat in his hands. 

‘TI guess you know how I feel. Some of the fellows have crushes 
on girls and get over them. I’m not like that. Since the first 
day I saw you I’ve never looked at another girl. Books can say 
what they like: there are people like that, and I’m one of them.’ 

There was a touch of dogged pathos in his voice. He was 
that sort, and Sidney knew it. Fidelity and tenderness—those 
would be hers if she married him. He would always be there 
when she wanted him, looking at her with loving eyes, a trifle 
wistful sometimes because of his lack of those very qualities he 
so admired in her—her wit, her resourcefulness, her humour. 
But he would be there, not strong, perhaps but always loyal. 

‘I thought perhaps,’ said Joe, growing red and white, and 
talking to the hat, ‘that some day, when we’re older, you—you 
might be willing to marry me. Sid, I’d be awfully good to you.’ 

It hurt her to say no. Indeed, she could not bring herself to 
say it. In all her short life she had never wilfully inflicted a wound. 
And because she was young, and did not realise that there is a 
short cruelty, like the surgeon’s, that is mercy in the end, she 
temporised. 

‘ There is such a lot of time before we need think of such things ! 
Can’t we just go on the way we are ?’ 

‘I’m not very happy the way we are.’ 

“Why, Joe!’ 
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‘Well, I’m not ’—doggedly. ‘You're pretty and attractive. 
When I see a fellow staring at you, and I’d like to smash his face 
for him, I haven’t the right.’ 

‘And a precious good thing for you that you haven’t!’ cried 
Sidney, rather shocked. 

There was silence for a moment between them. Sidney, te 
tell the truth, was obsessed by a vision of Joe, young and hot-eyed, 
being haled to the police station by virtue of his betrothal responsi- 
bilities. The boy was vacillating between relief at having spoken 
and a heaviness of spirit that came from Sidney’s lack of enthusiastic 
response. 

‘Well, what do you think about it ?’ 

‘If you are asking me to give you permission to waylay and 
assault every man who dares to look at me——’ 

“I guess this is all a joke to you.’ 

She leaned over and put a tender hand on his arm. 

‘I don’t want to hurt you ; but, Joe, I don’t want to be engaged 
yet. I don’t want to think about marrying. There’s such a lot 
to do in the world first. There’s such a lot to see and be.’ 

‘Where?’ he demanded bitterly. ‘Here on this Street ? 
Do you want more time to pull bastings for your mother? Or 
to slave for your Aunt Harriet? Or to run up and down stairs, 
carrying towels to lodgers ? Marry me and let me take care of you.’ 

Once again her dangerous sense of humour threatened her. 
He looked so boyish, sitting there with the moonlight on his bright 
hair, so inadequate to carry out his magnificent offer. Two or 
three of the star blossoms from the tree had fallen on his head. 
She lifted them carefully away. 

‘Let me take care of myself for a while. I’ve never lived my 
own life. You know what I mean. I’m not unhappy; but I 
want to do something. And some day I shall—not anything 
big; I know I can’t do that—but something useful. Then, after 
years and years, if you still want me, I’ll come back to you.’ 

* How soon ?’ 

‘How can I know that now? But it will be a long time.’ 

He drew a long breath and got up. All the joy had ‘gone 
out of the summer night for him, poor lad. He glanced down the 
Street, where Palmer Howe had gone home happily with Sidney’s 
friend Christine. Palmer would always know how he stood with 
Christine. She would never talk about doing things, or being 
things. Either she would marry Palmer or she would not. But 
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Sidney was not like that. A fellow did not even caress her easily. 
When he had only kissed her arm—— He trembled a little at 
the memory. 

‘I shali always want you,’ he said. ‘ Only—you will never 
come back.’ 

It had not occurred to either of them that this coming back, 
so tragically considered, was dependent on an entirely problemati- 
cal going away. Nothing, that early summer night, seemed more 
unlikely than that Sidney would ever be free to live her own life. 
The Street, stretching away to the north and to the south in two 
lines of houses that seemed to meet in the distance, hemmed her 
in. She had been born in the little brick house, and, as she was 
of it, so it was of her. Her hands had smoothed and painted the 
pine floors ; her hands had put up the twine on which the morning- 
glories in the yard covered the fences; had, indeed, with what 
agonies of slacking lime and adding blueing, whitewashed the fence 
itself ! 

‘She’s capable,’ Aunt Harriet had grumblingly admitted, 
watching from her sewing-machine Sidney’s strong young arms 
at this humble spring task. 

‘She’s wonderful!’ her mother had said, as she bent over 
her hand work. She was not strong enough to run the sewing- 
machine. 

So Joe Drummond stood on the pavement and saw his dream 
of taking Sidney in his arms fade into an indefinite futurity. 

‘I’m not going to give you up,’ he said doggedly. ‘ When 
you come back, I'll be waiting.’ 

The shock being over, and things only postponed, he dramatised 
his grief a trifle, thrust his hands savagely into his pockets, and 
scowled down the Street. In the line of his vision, his quick eye 
caught a tiny moving shadow, lost it, found it again. 

‘Great Scott! There goes Reginald!’ he cried, and ran after 
the shadow. 

‘ Watch for the McKees’ cat !’ 

Sidney was running by that time; they were gaining. Their 
quarry, a four-inch chipmunk, hesitated, gave a protesting squeak, 
and was caught in Sidney’s hand. 

“You wretch!’ she cried. ‘ You miserable little beast—with 
cats everywhere, and not a nut ‘for miles!’ 

‘ That reminds me,’-—Joe put a hand into his pocket—‘ I brought 
some chestnuts for him, and forgot them. Here.’ 
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Reginald’s escape had rather knocked the tragedy out of the 
evening. True, Sidney would not marry him for years, but she 
had practically promised to some time. And when one is twenty- 
one, and it is a summer night, and life stretches eternities ahead, 
what are a few years more or less ? 

Sidney was holding the tiny squirrel in warm, protecting hands. 
She smiled up at the boy. 

‘Good night, Joe.’ 

‘Good night. I say, Sidney, it’s more than half an engage- 
ment. Won’t you kiss me good night ?’ 

She hesitated, flushed and palpitating. Kisses were rare in 
the staid little household to which she belonged. 

‘I—I think not.’ 

‘Please! I’m not very happy, and it will be something to 
remember.’ 

Perhaps, after all, Sidney’s first kiss would have gone without 
her heart—which was a thing she had determined would never 
happen—gone out of sheer pity. But a tall figure loomed out 
of the shadows and approached with quick strides. 

‘The lodger ! ’ cried Sidney, and backed away. 

‘Damn the lodger!’ 

Poor Joe, with the summer evening quite spoiled, with no caress 
to remember, and with a potential rival, who possessed both the 
years and the inches he lacked, coming up the Street ! 

The lodger advanced steadily. When he reached the door-step 
Sidney was demurely seated and quite alone. The lodger, who had 
walked fast, stopped and took off his hat. He looked very warm. 
He carried a suit-case, which was as it should be. The men of the 
Street always carried their own luggage, except the younger Wilson 
across the way. His tastes were known to be luxurious. 

‘ Hot, isn’t it ?’ Sidney inquired, after a formal greeting. She 
indicated the place on the step just vacated by Joe. ‘ You'd better 
cool off out here. The house is like an oven. I think I should have 
warned you of that before you took the room. These little houses 
with low roofs are fearfully hot.’ 

The new lodger hesitated. The steps were very low, and he 
was tall. Besides, he did not care to establish any relations with 
the people in the house. Long evenings in which to read, quiet 
nights in which to sleep and forget—these were the things he had 
come for. 

But Sidney had moved over and was smiling up at him. He 
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folded up awkwardly on the low step. He seemed much too big 
for the house. Sidney had a panicky thought of the little room 
upstairs. 

‘I don’t mind heat. I—I suppose I don’t think about it,’ said 
the lodger, rather surprised at himself. 

Reginald, having finished his chestnut, squeaked for another. 
The lodger started. 

‘Just Reginald—my ground-squirrel.’ Sidney was skinning a 
nut with her strong white teeth. ‘That’s another thing I should 
have told you. I’m afraid you'll be sorry you took the room.’ 

The lodger smiled in the shadow. 

‘I’m beginning to think that you are sorry.’ 

She was all anxiety to reassure him. 

‘It’s because of Reginald. He lives under my—under your 
bureau. He’s really not troublesome; but he’s building a nest 
under the bureau, and if you don’t know about him, it’s rather 
unsettling to see a paper pattern from the sewing-room, or a piece 
of cloth, moving across the floor.’ 

Mr. Le Moyne thought it might be very interesting. ‘ Although, 
if there’s nest-building going on, isn’t it—er—possible that Reginald 
is a lady ground-squirrel ? ’ 

Sidney was rather distressed, and, seeing this, he hastened to 
add that, for all he knew, all ground-squirrels built nests, regardless 
of sex. As a matter of fact, it came out that he knew nothing 
whatever of ground-squirrels. Sidney was relieved. She chatted 
gaily of the tiny creature—of his rescue in the woods from a crowd of 
little boys, of his restoration to health and spirits, and of her expec- 
tation, when he was quite strong, of taking him to the woods and 
freeing him. 

Le Moyne, listening attentively, began to be interested. His 
quick mind had grasped the fact that it was the girl’s bedroom he 
had taken. Other things he had gathered that afternoon from the 
humming of a sewing-machine, from Sidney’s businesslike way of 
letting the little room, from the glimpse of a woman in a sunny 
window, bent over a needle. Genteel poverty was what it meant, and 
more—the constant drain of disheartened, middle-aged women on 
the youth and courage of the girl beside him. 

K. Le Moyne, who was living his own tragedy those days, what 
with poverty and other things, sat on the door-step while Sidney 
talked, and swore a quiet oath to be no further weight on the girl’s 
buoyant spirit. And, since determining on a virtue is half-way to 
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gaining it, his voice lost its perfunctory note. He had no intention 
of letting the Street encroach on him. He had built up a wall 
between himself and the rest of the world, and he would not scale 
it. But he held no grudge against it. Let others get what they 
could out of living. 

Sidney, suddenly practical, broke in on his thoughts. 

“Where are you going to get your meals ?’ 

‘I hadn’t thought about it. I can stop in somewhere on my 
way down town. I work in the gas office—I don’t believe I told you. 
It’s rather haphazard—not the gas office, but the eating. However, 
it’s convenient.’ 

“It’s very bad for you,’ said Sidney, with decision. ‘ It leads to 
slovenly habits, such as going without when you're in a hurry, and 
that sort of thing. The only thing is to have someone expecting 
vou at a certain time.’ 

‘It sounds like marriage.’ He was lazily amused. 

‘It sounds like Mrs. McKee’s boarding-house at the corner. 
Twenty-one meals for five dollars, and a ticket to punch. Tillie, 
the dining-room girl, punches for every meal you get. If you miss 
any meals, your ticket is good until itis punched. But Mrs. McKee 
doesn’t like it if you miss.’ 

‘Mrs. McKee for me,’ said Le Moyne. ‘I dare say, if I know 
that—er—Tillie is waiting with the punch, I'll be fairly regular to 
my meals,’ 

It was growing late. The Street, which mistrusted night air 
even on a hot summer evening, was closing its windows. Reginald, 
having eaten his fill, had cuddled in the warm hollow of Sidney’s 
lap, and slept. By shifting his position, the man was able to see the 
girl’s face. Very lovely it was, he thought. Very pure, almost 
radiant—and young. From the middle age of his almost thirty 
years, she was a child. There had been a boy in the shadows when 
he came up the Street. Of course there would be a boy—a nice, 
clear-eyed chap—— 

Sidney was looking at the moon. With that dreamer’s part of 
her that she had inherited from her dead-and-gone father, she was 
quietly worshipping the night. But her busy brain was working, too 
—the practical brain that she had got from her mother’s side. 

‘What about your washing ?’ she inquired unexpectedly. 

K. Le Moyne, who had built a wall between himself and the 
world, had already married her to the youth of the shadows, and 
was feeling an odd sense of loss. 
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‘ Washing ?’ 

“I suppose you’ve been sending things to the laundry, and— 
what do you do about your stockings ? ’ 

“Buy cheap ones and throw ’em away when they’re worn 
out.’ There seemed to be no reserves with this surprising young 
person. 

‘ And buttons 2’ 

“Use safety-pins. When they’re closed one can button over 
them as well as——’ 

“I think,’ said Sidney, ‘ that it is quite time someone took a 
little care of you. If you will give Katie, our maid, twenty-five 
cents a week, she'll do your washing and not tear your things to 
ribbons. And I'll mend them.’ 

Sheer stupefaction was K. Le Moyne’s. After a moment : 

* You're really rather wonderful, Miss Page. Here am I, lodged, 
fed, washed, ironed, and mended for seven dollars and seventy-five 
cents a week!’ 

“I hope,’ said Sidney severely, ‘ that you'll put what you save 
in the bank.’ 

He was still somewhat dazed when he went up the narrow stair- 
case to his swept and garnished room. Never, in all a life that 
had been active—until recently—had he been so conscious of 
friendliness and kindly interest. He expanded under it. Some 
of the tired lines left his face. Under the gas chandelier, he 
straightened and threw out his arms. Then he reached down into 
his coat pocket and drew out a wide-awake and suspicious Reginald. 

“Good night, Reggie!’ he said. ‘Good night, old top!’ He 
hardly recognised his own voice. It was quite cheerful, although 
the little room was hot, and although, when he stood, he had a 
perilous feeling that the ceiling was close above. He deposited 
Reginald carefully on the floor in front of the bureau, and the squirrel, 
after eyeing him, retreated to its nest. 

It was late when K. Le Moyne retired to bed. Wrapped in a 
paper, and securely tied for the morning’s disposal, was a quantity 
of masculine underclothing, ragged and buttonless. Not for worlds 
would he have had Sidney discover his threadbare inner condition. 

‘New underwear for yours to-morrow, K. Le Moyne,’ he said 
to himself, as he unknotted his tie. ‘New underwear, and 
something besides K. for a first name.’ 

He pondered over that for a time, taking off his shoes slowly 
and thinking hard. ‘Kenneth, King, Kerr——’ None of them 
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appealed to him. And, after all, what did it matter? The old 
heaviness came over him. 

He dropped a shoe, and Reginald, who had gained enough courage 
to emerge and sit upright on the fender, fell over backwards. 

Sidney did not sleep much that night. She lay awake, gazing 
into the scented darkness, her arms under her head. Love had come 
into her life at last. A man—only Joe, of course, but it was not 
the boy himself, but what he stood for, that thrilled her—had asked 
her to be his wife. 

In her little back room, with the sweetness of the tree blossoms 
stealing through the open window, Sidney faced the great mystery 
of life and love, and flung out warm young arms. Joe would be 
thinking of her now, as she thought of him. Or would he have gone 
to sleep, secure in her half promise? Did he really love her ? 

The desire to be loved! There was coming to Sidney a time 
when love would mean, not receiving, but giving—the divine fire 
instead of the pale flame of youth. At last she slept. 

A night breeze came through the windows and spread coolness 
through the little house. The ailanthus tree waved in the moonlight 
and sent sprawling shadows over the wall of K. Le Moyne’s bedroom. 
In the yard the leaves of the morning-glories quivered as if under 
the touch of a friendly hand. 

K. Le Moyne slept diagonally in his bed, being very long. In 
sleep the lines were smoothed out of his face. He looked like a 
tired, overgrown boy. And while he slept the ground-squirrel 
ravaged the pockets of his shabby coat. 


CHAPTER II. 
HARRIET’S REVOLT. 


Srpney could not remember when her Aunt Harriet had not sat at 
the table. It was one of her earliest disillusionments to learn that 
Aunt Harriet lived with them, not because she wished to, but because 
Sidney’s father had borrowed her small patrimony and she was 
‘ boarding it out.’ 

Eighteen years she had ‘ boarded it out.’ Sidney had been born 
and grown to girlhcod ; the dreamer father had gone to his grave, 
with valuable patents lost for lack of money to renew them—gone 
with his faith in himself destroyed, but with his faith in the world 
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undiminished : for he left his wife and daughter without a dollar of 
life insurance. 

Harriet Kennedy had voiced her own view of the matter, the day 
after the funeral, to one of the neighbours : 

‘He left no insurance. Why should he bother? He left me.’ 

To the little widow, her sister, she had been no less bitter, and 
more explicit. 

‘It looks to me, Anna,’ she said, ‘ as if by borrowing everything 
I had George had bought me, body and soul, for the rest of my 
natural life. I’ll stay now until Sidney is able to take hold. Then 
I’m going to live my own life. It will be a little late, but the 
Kennedys live a long time.’ 

The day of Harriet’s leaving had seemed far away to Anna Page. 
Sidney was still her baby, a pretty, rather leggy girl, in her first 
year at the High School, prone to saunter home with three or four 
knickerbockered boys in her train, reading ‘ The Duchess ’ stealthily, 
and begging for longer dresses. She had given up her dolls, but she 
still made clothes for them out of scraps from Harriet’s sewing-room. 
In the parlance of the Street, Harriet ‘sewed ’—and sewed well. 

She had taken Anna into business with her, but the burden of 
the partnership had always been on Harriet. To give her credit, 
she had not complained. She was past forty by that time, and her 
youth had slipped by in that back room with its dingy wall-paper 
covered with paper patterns. 

On the day after the arrival of the lodger, Harriet Kennedy came 
down to breakfast a little late. Katie, the general housework girl, 
had tied a small white apron over her generous gingham one, and 
was serving breakfast. From the kitchen came the clump of an 
iron, and cheerful singing. Sidney wasironing napkins. Mrs. Page, 
who had taken advantage of Harriet’s tardiness to read the obituary 
column in the morning paper, dropped it. 

But Harriet did not sit down. It was her custom to jerk her 
chair out and drop into it, as if she grudged every hour spent on 
food. Sidney, not hearing the jerk, paused with her iron in air. 

‘Sidney!’ 

‘Yes, Aunt Harriet.’ 

‘Will you come in, please ? ’ 

Katie took the iron from her. 

“You go. She’s all dressed up, and she doesn’t want any 
coffee.’ 

So Sidney went in. It was to her that Harriet made her speech : 
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‘Sidney, when your father died, I promised to look after both 
you and your mother until you were able to take care of yourself. 
That was five years ago. Of course, even before that I had helped 
to support you.’ 

‘If you would only have your coffee, Harriet ! ’ 

Mrs. Page sat with her hand on the handle of the old silver- 
plated coffee-pot. Harriet ignored her. 

‘You are a young woman now. You have health and energy, 
and you have youth, which I haven’t. I’m past forty. In the 
next twenty years, at the outside, I’ve got not only to support 
myself, but to save something to keep me after that, if I live. I'll 
probably live to be ninety. I don’t want to live for ever, but I’ve 
always played ’gainst hard luck.’ 

Sidney returned her gaze steadily. 

‘I see. Well, Aunt Harriet, you’re quite right. You've been 
a saint to us, but if you want to go away——’ 

‘Harriet!’ wailed Mrs. Page, ‘ you’re not thinking—— ’ 

‘ Please, mother.’ 

Harriet’s eyes softened as she looked at the girl. 

“We can manage,’ said Sidney quietly. ‘ We'll miss you, but 
it’s time we learned to depend on ourselves.’ 

After that, in a torrent, came Harriet’s declaration of indepen- 
dence. And, mixed in with its pathetic jumble of recriminations, 
hostility to her sister’s dead husband, and resentment for her lost 
years, came poor Harriet’s hopes and ambitions, the tragic plea 
of a woman who must substitute for the optimism and energy of 
youth the grim determination of middle age. 

‘I can do good work,’ she finished. ‘I’m full of ideas, if I 
could get a chance to work them out. But there’s no chance here. 
There isn’t a woman on the Street who knows real clothes when she 
sees them. They don’t even know how to wear their corsets. 
They send me bundles of hideous stuff, with needles and shields 
and imitation silk for lining, and when I turn out something worth 
while out of the mess, they think it’s queer.’ 

Mrs. Page could not get behind Harriet’s revolt to its cause. 
To her, Harriet was not an artist pleading for her art; she was a 
sister and a bread-winner deserting her trust. _ 

‘I’m sure,’ she said stiffly, ‘we paid you back every cent we 
borrowed. If you stayed here after George died, it was because you 


offered to.’ 
Her chin worked. She fumbled for the handkerchief at her belt. 
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But Sidney went around the table and flung a young arm over 
her aunt’s shoulders. 

“Why didn’t you say all that a year ago? We've been selfish, 
but we’re not as bad as you think. And if anyone in this world 
is entitled to success, you are. Of course we'll manage.’ 

Harriet’s iron repression almost gave way. She covered her 
emotion with details : 

‘Mrs. Lorenz is going to let me make Christine some things, 
and if they’re all right I may make her trousseau.’ 

‘ Trousseau—for Christine ! ’ 

‘She’s not engaged, but her mother says it’s only a matter of a 
short time. I’m going to take two rooms in the business part of 
town, and put a couch in the back room to sleep on.’ 

Sidney’s mind flew to Christine and her bright future, to a 
trousseau bought with the Lorenz money, to Christine settled 
down, a married woman, with Palmer Howe. She came back with 
an effort. Harriet had two triangular red spots in her sallow 
cheeks. 

‘I can get a few good models—that’s the only way to start. 
And if you care to do hand work for me, Anna, I’ll send it to you, 
and pay you the regular rates. There isn’t the call for it there used 
to be, but just a touch gives dash.’ 

All Mrs. Page’s grievances had worked their way to the surface. 
Sidney and Harriet had made her world, such as it was, and her 
world was in revolt. She flung out her hands. 

‘I suppose I must do something. With you leaving, and Sidney 
letting her room and sleeping on a folding-bed in the sewing-room, 
everything seems upside down. I never thought I should live to 
see strange men running in and out of this house and carrying 
latch-keys.’ 

This in reference to Le Moyne, whose tall figure had made a 
hurried exit some time before. 

Nothing could have symbolised Harriet’s revolt more thoroughly 
than her going upstairs after a hurried breakfast, and putting on 
her hat and coat. She had heard of rooms, she said, and there was 
nothing urgent in the work-room. Her eyes were brighter already 
as she went out. Sidney, kissing her in the hall and wishing her 
luck, realised suddenly what a burden she and her mother must 
have been for the last few years. She threw her head up proudly. 
They would never be a burden again—never, as long as she had 
strength and health ! 
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‘Sidney, when your father died, I promised to look after both 
you and your mother until you were able to take care of yourself. 
That was five years ago. Of course, even before that I had helped 
to support you.’ 

“If you would only have your coffee, Harriet ! ’ 

Mrs. Page sat with her hand on the handle of the old silver- 
plated coffee-pot. Harriet ignored her. 

‘You are a young woman now. You have health and energy, 
and you have youth, which I haven’t. I’m past forty. In the 
next twenty years, at the outside, I’ve got not only to support 
myself, but to save something to keep me after that, if I live. Ill 
probably live to be ninety. I don’t want to live for ever, but I’ve 
always played ’gainst hard luck.’ 

Sidney returned her gaze steadily. 

“I see. Well, Aunt Harriet, you're quite right. You've been 
a saint to us, but if you want to go away——’ 

‘Harriet!’ wailed Mrs. Page, ‘ you're not thinking—— ’ 

‘Please, mother.’ 

Harriet’s eyes softened as she looked at the girl. 

‘We can manage,’ said Sidney quietly. ‘ We'll miss you, but 
it’s time we learned to depend on ourselves.’ 

After that, in a torrent, came Harriet’s declaration of indepen- 
dence. And, mixed in with its pathetic jumble of recriminations, 
hostility to her sister’s dead husband, and resentment for her lost 
years, came poor Harriet’s hopes and ambitions, the tragic plea 
of a woman who must substitute for the optimism and energy of 
youth the grim determination of middle age. 

“I can do good work,’ she finished. ‘I’m full of ideas, if I 
could get a chance to work them out. But there’s no chance here. 
There isn’t a woman on the Street who knows real clothes when she 
sees them. They don’t even know how to wear their corsets. 
They send me bundles of hideous stuff, with needles and shields 
and imitation silk for lining, and when I turn out something worth 
while out of the mess, they think it’s queer.’ 

Mrs. Page could not get behind Harriet’s revolt to its cause. 
To her, Harriet was not an artist pleading for her art; she was a 
sister and a bread-winner deserting her trust. _ 

‘I’m sure,’ she said stiffly, ‘we paid you back every cent we 
borrowed. If you stayed here after George died, it was because you 
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But Sidney went around the table and flung a young arm over 
her aunt’s shoulders. 

‘Why didn’t you say all that a year ago? We've been selfish, 
but we’re not as bad as you think. And if anyone in this world 
is entitled to success, you are. Of course we'll manage.’ 

Harriet’s iron repression almost gave way. She covered her 
emotion with details : 

‘Mrs. Lorenz is going to let me make Christine some things, 
and if they’re all right I may make her trousseau.’ 

* Trousseau—for Christine ! ’ 

*She’s not engaged, but her mother says it’s only a matter of a 
short time. I’m going to take two rooms in the business part of 
town, and put a couch in the back room to sleep on.’ 

Sidney’s mind flew to Christine and her bright future, to a 
trousseau bought with the Lorenz money, to Christine settled 
down, a married woman, with Palmer Howe. She came back with 
an effort. Harriet had two triangular red spots in her sallow 
cheeks. 

‘I can get a few good models—that’s the only way to start. 
And if you care to do hand work for me, Anna, I'll send it to you, 
and pay you the regular rates. There isn’t the call for it there used 
to be, but just a touch gives dash.’ 

All Mrs. Page’s grievances had worked their way to the surface. 
Sidney and Harriet had made her world, such as it was, and her 
world was in revolt. She flung out her hands. 

“I suppose I must do something. With you leaving, and Sidney 
letting her room and sleeping on a folding-bed in the sewing-room, 
everything seems upside down. I never thought I should live to 
see strange men running in and out of this house and carrying 
latch-keys.’ 

This in reference to Le Moyne, whose tall figure had made a 
hurried exit some time before. 

Nothing could have symbolised Harriet’s revolt more thoroughly 
than her going upstairs after a hurried breakfast, and putting on 
her hat and coat. She had heard of rooms, she said, and there was 
nothing urgent in the work-room. Her eyes were brighter already 
as she went out. Sidney, kissing her in the hall and wishing her 
luck, realised suddenly what a burden she and her mother must 
have been for the last few years. She threw her head up proudly. 
They would never be a burden again—never, as long as she had 
strength and health ! 
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By evening Mrs. Page had worked herself into a state bordering 
on hysteria. Harriet was out most of the day. She came in at 
three o’clock, and Katie gave her a cup of tea. At the news of her 
sister-in-law’s condition, she merely shrugged her shoulders. 

“ She ll not die, Katie,’ she said calmly. ‘ But see that Miss 
Sidney eats something, and if she is worried tell her I said you 
must get Dr. Ed.’ 

Very significant of Harriet’s altered outlook was this casual 
summoning of the Street’s family doctor. She was already dealing 
in larger figures. A sort of recklessness had come over her since the 
morning. Already she was learning that peace of mind is essential 
to successful endeavour. Somewhere Harriet had read a quotation 
from a Persian poet ; she could not remember it, but its sense had 
stayed with her: ‘ What though we spill a few grains of corn, or 
drops of oil from the cruse ? These be the price of peace.’ 

So Harriet, having spilled oil from her cruse in the shape of 
Dr. Ed, departed blithely. The recklessness of pure adventure was 
in her blood. She had taken rooms at a rental that she determinedly 
put out of her mind, and she was on her way to buy furniture. 
No pirate, fitting out a ship for the highways of the sea, ever 
experienced more guilty and delightful excitement. 

The afternoon dragged away. Dr. Ed was out ‘on a case’ 
and might not be in until evening. Sidney sat in the darkened 
room and waved a fan over her mother’s rigid form. 

At half after five, Johnny Rosenfeld from the alley, who worked 
for a florist after school, brought a box of roses to Sidney, and de- 
parted grinning impishly. He knew Joe, had seen him in the store. 
Soon the alley knew that Sidney had received a dozen Killarney 
roses at three dollars and a half, and was probably engaged to Joe 
Drummond. 


‘Dr. Ed,’ said Sidney, as he followed her down the stairs, 
“can you spare the time to talk to me a little while ?’ 

Perhaps the elder Wilson had a quick vision of the crowded office 
waiting across the Street ; but his reply was prompt: 

‘ Any amount of time.’ 

Sidney led the way into the small parlour, where Joe’s roses, 
refused by the petulant invalid upstairs, bloomed alone. 

‘First of all,’ said Sidney,‘ did you mean what you said 
upstairs ?’ 
Dr. Ed thought quickly. 
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‘ Of course ; but what ?’ 

“You said I was a born nurse.’ 

The Street was very fond of Dr. Ed. It did not always approve 
of him. It said—which was perfectly true—that he had sacrificed 
himself to his brother’s career: that, for the sake of that brilliant 
young surgeon, Dr. Ed had done without wife and children ; that 
to send him abroad he had saved and skimped ; that he still went 
shabby and drove the old buggy, while Max drove about in an 
automobile coupé. Sidney, not at all of the stuff martyrs are made 
of, sat in the scented parlour, and, remembering all this, was 
ashamed of her rebellion. 

‘I’m going into a hospital,’ said Sidney. 

Dr. Ed waited. He liked to have all the symptoms before he 
made a diagnosis or ventured an opinion. So Sidney, trying to 
be cheerful, and quite unconscious of the anxiety in her voice, told 
her story. 

‘It’s fearfully hard work, of course,’ he commented, when she 
had finished. 

‘So is anything worth while. Look at the way you work!’ 

Dr. Ed rose and wandered around the room. 

* You’re too young.’ 

“Tl get older.’ 

“I don’t think I like the idea,’ he said at last. ‘It’s splendid 
work for an older woman. But it’s life, child—life in the raw. 
As we get along in years we lose our illusions—some of them, not 
all, thank God. But for you, at your age, to be brought face to 
face with things as they are, and, not as we want them to be—it 
seems such an unnecessary sacrifice.’ 

“Don’t you think,’ said Sidney bravely, ‘that you are a poor 
person to talk of sacrifice 2? Haven’t you always, all your life——’ 

Dr. Ed coloured to the roots of his straw-coloured hair. 

‘Certainly not,’ he said almost irritably. ‘Max had genius ; 
I had—ability. That’s different. One real success is better than 
two halves. Not ’—he smiled down at her —‘ not that I minimise 
my usefulness. Somebody has to do the hack-work, and, if I do 
say it myself, I’m a pretty good hack.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Sidney. ‘Then I shall be a hack, too. Of 
course, I had thought of other things,—my father wanted me to 
go to college,—but I’m strong and willing. And one thing I must 
make up my mind to, Dr. Ed; I shall have to support my mother.’ 
Harriet passed the door on her way in to a belated supper. 
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The man in the parlour had a momentary glimpse of her slender, 
sagging shoulders, her thin face, her undisguised middle age. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, when she was out of hearing. ‘ It’s hard, but I 
dare say it’s right enough, too. Your aunt ought to have her 
chance. Only—lI wish it didn’t have to be.’ 

Sidney, left alone, stood in the little parlour beside the roses. 
She touched them tenderly, absently. Life, which the day before 
had called her with the beckoning finger of dreams, now reached out 
grim, insistent hands. Life—in the raw. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RIGHT TO LIVE. 


K. Lz Moyne had wakened early that first morning in his new 
quarters. When he sat up and yawned, it was to see his worn 
tie disappearing with vigorous tugs under the bureau. He 
rescued it, gently but firmly. 

“You and I, Reginald,’ he apostrophised the bureau, ‘ will 
have to come to an understanding. What I leave on the floor 
you may have, but what blows down is not to be touched.’ 

Because he was young and very strong, he wakened to a certain 
lightness of spirit. The morning sun had always called him to a 
new day, and the sun was shining. But he grew depressed as he 
prepared for the office. He told himself savagely, as he put on 
his shabby clothing, that, having sought for peace and now found 
it, he was an ass for resenting it. The trouble was, of course, 
that he came of a fighting stock: soldiers and explorers, even a 
gentleman adventurer or two, had been his forefathers. He 
loathed peace with a deadly loathing. 

Having given up everything else, K. Le Moyne had also given 
up the love of woman. That, of course, is figurative. He had 
been too busy for women, and now he was too idle. A small part 
of his brain added figures in the office of a gas company daily, 
for the sum of two dollars and fifty cents per eight-hour working 
day. But the real K. Le Moyne, that had dreamed dreams, had 
nothing to do with the figures, but sat somewhere in his head and 
mocked him as he worked at his task. 

‘ Time’s going by, and here you are!’ mocked the real person 
—who was, of course, not K. Le Moyne at all. ‘ You’re the hell 
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of a lot of use, aren’t you? Two and two are four and three are 
seven—take off the discount. That’s right. It’s a man’s work, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘Somebody’s got to do this sort of thing,’ protested the small 
part of his brain that earned the two-fifty per working day. ‘ And 
it’s a great anesthetic. He can’t think when he’s doing it. There’s 
something practical about figures, and—rational.’ 

He dressed quickly, ascertaining that he had enough money 
to buy a five-dollar ticket at Mrs. McKee’s; and, having given 
up the love of woman with other things, he was careful not to 
look about for Sidney on his way. 

He breakfasted at Mrs. McKee’s, and was initiated into the 
mystery of the ticket punch. The food was rather good, certainly 
plentiful; and even his squeamish morning appetite could find 
no fault with the self-respecting tidiness of the place. Tillie proved 
to be neat and austere. He fancied it would not be pleasant to 
be very late for one’s meals—in fact, Sidney had hinted as much. 
Some of the ‘ mealers’—the Street’s name for them—ventured 
on various small familiarities of speech with Tillie. K. Le Moyne 
himself was scrupulously polite, but reserved. He was determined 
not to let the Street encroach on his wretchedness. Because he 
had come to live there was no reason why it should adopt him. 
But he was very polite. When the deaf-and-dumb book agent 
wrote something on a pencil pad and pushed it towards him, he 
replied in kind. 

‘We are very glad to welcome you to the McKee family,’ was 
what was written on the pad. 

‘Very happy indeed to be with you,’ wrote back Le Moyne— 
and realised with a sort of shock that he meant it. 

The kindly greeting had touched him. The greeting and the 
breakfast cheered him; also, he had evidently made some head- 
way with Tillie. 

‘Don’t you want a toothpick ?’ she asked, as he went out. 

In K.’s previous walk of life there had been no toothpicks ; 
or, if there were any, they were kept, along with the family scandals, 
in a closet. But nearly a year of buffeting about had taught him 
many things. He took one, and placed it nonchalantly in his 
waistcoat pocket, as he had seen the others do. 

Tillie, her rush hour over, wandered back into the kitchen 
and poured herself out a cup of coffee. Mrs. McKee was re- 
weighing the meat order. ; 
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‘ Kind of a nice fellow,’ Tillie said, cup to lips—‘ the new man. 

‘Week or meal ?’ 

“Week. He'd be handsome if he wasn’t so grouchy-looking. 
Lit up some when Mr. Wagner sent him one of his love-letters. 
Rooms over at Pages’.’ 

Mrs. McKee drew a long breath and entered the lamb stew 
in a book. 

‘When I think of Anna Page taking a lodger, it just about 
knocks me over, Tillie. And where they’ll put him, in that little 
house—he looked thin, what I saw of him. Seven pounds and 
a quarter.’ This last referred, not to K. Le Moyne, of course, 
but to the lamb stew. 

‘Thin as a fiddle-string.’ 

‘ Just keep an eye on him, that he gets enough.’ Then, rather 
ashamed of her unbusinesslike methods: ‘ A thin mealer’s a poor 
advertisement. Do you suppose this is the dog meat or the soup 
scraps ?’ ‘ 


Tillie was a niece of Mrs. Rosenfeld. In such manner was 
most of the Street and its environs connected; in such wise did 
its small gossip start at one end and pursue its course down one 
side and up the other. 

‘Sidney Page is engaged to Joe Drummond,’ announced Tillie. 
‘He sent her a lot of pink roses yesterday.’ 

There was no malice in her flat statement, no envy. Sidney 
and she, living in the world of the Street, occupied different spheres. 
But the very lifelessness in her voice told how remotely such things 
touched her, and thus was tragic. ‘Mealers’ came and went— 
small clerks, petty tradesmen, husbands living alone in darkened 
houses during the summer hegira of wives. Various and catholic 
was Tillie’s male acquaintance, but compounded of good fellow- 
ship only. Once, years before, romance had paraded itself before 
her in the garb of a travelling nurseryman—had walked by and 
not come back. 

‘And Miss Harriet’s going into business for herself. She’s 
taken rooms down town; she’s going to be Madame Something 
or other.’ 

Now, at last, was Mrs. McKee’s attention caught, riveted. 

‘For the love of mercy! At her age! It’s downright selfish. 
If she raises her prices she can’t make my new foulard.’ 

Tillie sat at the table, her faded blue eyes fixed on the back- 
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yard, where her aunt, Mrs. Rosenfeld, was hanging out the week’s 
wash of table linen. 

‘I don’t know as it’s so selfish,’ she reflected. ‘We've only 
got one life. I guess a body’s got the right to live it.’ 

Mrs. McKee eyed her suspiciously, but Tillie’s face showed 
no emotion. 

‘You don’t ever hear of Schwitter, do you ?’ 

“No; I guess she’s still living.’ 

Schwitter, the nurseryman, had proved to have a wife in an 
insane asylum. That was why Tillie’s romance had only paraded 
itself before her and had gone by. 

“You got out of that lucky.’ 

Tillie rose and tied a gingham apron over her white one. 

“I guess so. Only sometimes—’ 

* Tillie !’ 

“I don’t know as it would have been so wrong. He ain’t young, 
and I ain’t. And we’re not getting any younger. He had nice 
manners ; he’d have been good to me.’ 

Mrs. McKee’s voice failed her. For a moment she gasped 
like a fish. Then: 

‘ And him a married man !’ 

‘Well, I’m not going to do it,’ Tillie soothed her. ‘I get to 
thinking about it sometimes; that’s all. This new fellow made 
me think of him. He’s got the same nice way about him.’ 


Ay, the new man had made her think of him, and June, and 
the lovers who lounged along the Street in the moonlit avenues 
towards the park and love; even Sidney’s pink roses. Change 
was in the very air of the Street that June morning. It was in 
Tillie, making a last clutch at youth, and finding, in this pale 
flare of dying passion, courage to remember what she had schooled 
herself to forget ; in Harriet, asserting her right to live her life ; 
in Sidney, planning with eager eyes a life of service which did 
not include Joe ; in K. Le Moyne, who had built up a wall between 
himself and the world, and was seeing it demolished by a deaf- 
and-dumb book agent whose weapon was a pencil pad ! 

And yet, for a week nothing happened. Joe came in the even- 
ings and sat on the steps with Sidney, his honest heart in his eyes. 
She could not bring herself at first to tell him about the hospital. 
She put it off from day to day. Anna, no longer sulky, accepted 
with childlike faith Sidney’s statement that ‘they’d get along- 
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she had a splendid scheme,’ and took to helping Harriet in her 
preparations for leaving. Tillie, afraid of her rebellious spirit, 
went to prayer meeting. And K. Le Moyne, finding his little 
room hot in the evenings and not wishing to intrude on the two 
on the door-step, took to reading his paper in the park, and after 
twilight to long, rapid walks out into the country. The walks 
satisfied the craving of his active body for exercise, and tired him 
so that he could sleep. On one such occasion he met Mr. Wagner, 
and they carried on an animated conversation until it was too 
dark to see the pad. Even then, it turned out that Mr. Wagner 
could write in the dark; and he secured the last word in a long 
argument by doing this and striking a match for K. to read by. 

When K. was sure that the boy had gone, he would turn back 
towards the €treet. Some of the heaviness of his spirit always 
left him at sight of the little house. Its kindly atmosphere seemed 
to reach out and envelop him. Within was order and quiet, 
the freshness of his turned-down bed, the tidiness of his ordered 
garments. There was even affection—Reginald, waiting on the 
fender for his supper, and regarding him with wary and bright- 
eyed friendliness. 

Life, that had seemed so simple, had grown very complicated 
for Sidney. There was her mother to break the news to, and Joe. 
Harriet would approve, she felt; but these others! To assure 
Anna that she must manage alone for three years, in order to be 
happy and comfortable afterwards—that was hard enough. But 
to tell Joe that she was planning a future without him, to destroy 
the light in his blue eyes—that hurt. 


After all, Sidney told K. first. One Friday evening, coming 
home late as usual, he found her on the door-step, and Joe gone. 
She moved over hospitably. The moon had waxed and waned, 
and the Street was dark. Even the ailanthus blossoms had ceased 
their snow-like dropping. The coloured man who drove Dr. Ed 
in the old buggy on his daily rounds had brought out the hose 
and sprinkled the street. Within this zone of freshness, of wet 
asphalt and dripping gutters, Sidney sat, cool and silent. 

‘Please sit down. It is cool now. My idea of luxury is to 
have the Street sprinkled on a hot night.’ 

K. disposed of his long legs on the steps. He was trying to 
fit his own ideas of luxury to a garden hose and a city street. 

“I’m afraid you’re working too hard.’ 
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‘I? Idoa minimum of labour for a minimum of wage.’ 

‘But you work at night, don’t you ?’ 

K. was natively honest. He hesitated. Then: 

“No, Miss Page.’ 

‘But you go out every evening!’ Suddenly the truth burst 
on her. 

“Oh dear!’ she said. ‘I do believe—why, how silly of you!’ 

K. was most uncomfortable. 

‘Really, I like it,’ he protested. ‘I hang over a desk all day, 
and in the evening I want to walk. I ramble around the park 
and see lovers on benches—it’s rather thrilling. They sit on the 
same benches evening after evening. I know a lot of them by 
sight, and if they’re not there I wonder if they have quarrelled, 
or if they have finally got married and ended the romance. You 
can see how exciting it is.’ 

Quite suddenly Sidney laughed. 

‘How very nice you are!’ she said—‘ and how absurd! Why 
should their getting married end the romance? And don’t you 
know that, if you insist on walking the streets and parks at night 
because Joe Drummond is here, I shall have to tell him not to 
come ?’ 

This did not follow, to K.’s mind. They had rather a heated 
argument over it, and became much better acquainted. 

“If I were engaged to him,’ Sidney ended, her cheeks very pink, 
‘I—I might understand. But, as I am not——’ 

‘Ah!’ said K., a trifle unsteadily. ‘So you are not ?’ 


Only a week—and love was one of the things he had had to 
give up, with others. Not, of course, that he was in love with 
Sidney then. But he had been desperately lonely, and, for all her 
practical clear-headedness, she was softly and appealingly feminine. 
By way of keeping his head, he talked suddenly and earnestly 
of Mrs. McKee, and food and Tillie, and of Mr. Wagner and the 
pencil pad. 

“It’s like a game,’ he said. ‘We disagree on everything, 
especially Mexico. If you ever tried to spell those Mexican 
names——’ 

‘Why did you think I was engaged ?’ she insisted. 

Now, in K.’s walk of life—that walk of life where there are 
no toothpicks, and no one would have believed that twenty-one 
meals could have been secured for five dollars with a ticket punch 
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thrown in—young girls did not receive the attention of one young 
man to the exclusion of others unless they were engaged. But 
he could hardly say that. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Those things get in the air. I am quite 
certain, for instance, that Reginald suspects it.’ 

‘It’s Johnny Rosenfeld,’ said Sidney, with decision. ‘It’s 
horrible, the way things get about. Because Joe sent me a box 
of roses—— Asa matter of fact, I’m not engaged, or going to be, 
Mr. Le Moyne. I’m going into a hospital to be a nurse.’ 

Le Moyne said nothing. For just a moment he closed his eyes. 
A man is in rather a bad way when, every time he closes his eyes, 
he sees the same thing, especially if it is rather terrible. When it 
gets to a point where he lies awake at night and reads, for fear of 
closing them—— 

‘ You’re too young, aren’t you ?’ 

‘Dr. Ed—one of the Wilsons across the street—is going to help 
me about that. His brother Max is a big surgeon there. I expect 
you've heard of him. We’re very proud of him in the Street.’ 


Lucky for K. Le Moyne that the moon no longer shone on the 
low grey door-step, that Sidney’s mind had travelled far away to 
shining floors and rows of white beds. ‘ Life—in the raw,’ Dr. Ed 
had said that other afternoon. Closer to her than the hospital was 
life in the raw that night. 

So, even here, on this quiet street in this distant city, there was 
to be no peace. Max Wilson just across the way! It—it was 
ironic. Was there no place where a man could lose himself? He 
would have to move on again, of course. 

But that, it seemed, was just what he could not do. For: 

“I want to ask you to do something, and I hope you'll be quite 
frank,’ said Sidney. 

‘ Anything that I can do——’ 

‘It’s this. If you are comfortable, and—and like the room 
and all that, I wish you’d stay.’ She hurried on: ‘If I could 
feel that mother had a dependable person like you in the house, it 
would all be easier.’ 

Dependable! That stung. 

‘But—forgive my asking; I’m really interested—can your 
mother manage? You'll get practically no money during your 
training.’ 

‘T’ve thought of that. A friend of mine, Christine Lorenz, is 
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going to be married. Her people are wealthy, but she'll have 
nothing but what Palmer makes. She'd like to have the parlour 
and the sitting-room behind. They wouldn’t interfere with you 
at all,’ she added hastily. ‘Christine’s father would build a little 
balcony at the side for them, a sort of porch, and they'd sit there 
in the evenings.’ 

Behind Sidney’s carefully practical tone, the man read appeal. 
Never before had he realised how narrow the girl’s world had been. 
The Street, with but one dimension, bounded it! In her perplexity 
she was appealing to him who was practically a stranger. 

And he knew then that he must do the thing she asked. He, 
who had fled so long, could roam no more. Here on the Street, 
with its menace just across, he must live, that she might work. 
In his world, men had worked that women might live in certain 
places, certain ways. This girl was going out to earn her living, 
and he would stay to make it possible. But no hint of all this was 
in his voice. 

‘I shall stay, of course,’ he said gravely. ‘ I—this is the nearest 
thing to home that I’ve known for a long time. I want you to 
know that.’ 


So they moved their puppets about, Anna and Harriet, Christine 
and her husband-to-be, Dr. Ed, even Tillie and the Rosenfelds ; 
shifted and placed them, and, planning, obeyed inevitable law. 

‘ Christine shall come, then,’ said Sidney forsooth, ‘ and we will 
throw out a balcony.’ 

So they planned, calmly ignorant that poor Christine’s story and 
Tillie’s and Johnny Rosenfeld’s and all the others’ were already 
written among the things that are, and the things that shall be 
hereafter. 

“You are very good to me,’ said Sidney. 

When she rose, K. Le Moyne sprang to his feet. 

Anna had noticed that he always rose when she entered his 
room—with fresh towels on Katie’s day out, for instance— 
and she liked him for it. Years ago, the men she had known had 
shown this courtesy to their women; but the Street regarded 
such things as affectation. 

“I wonder if you would do me another favour ? I’m afraid you'll 
take to avoiding me, if I keep on.’ 

‘I don’t think you need fear that.’ 
‘This stupid story about Joe Drummond—I’m not saying I'll 
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never marry him, but I’m certainly not engaged. Now and then, 
when you are taking your evening walks, if you would ask me 
to walk with you——’ 

K. looked rather dazed. 

‘I can’t imagine anything pleasanter ; but I wish you’d explain 
just how——’ 

Sidney smiled at him. As he stood on the lowest step, their 
eyes were almost level. 

‘If I walk with you, they'll know I’m not engaged to Joe,’ 
she said, with engaging directness. 

The house was quiet. He waited in the lower hall until she had 
reached the top of the staircase. For some curious reason, in 
the time to come, that was the way Sidney always remembered 
K. Le Moyne—standing in the little hall, one hand upstretched 
to shut off the gas overhead, and his eyes on hers above. 

‘Good night,’ said K. Le Moyne. And all the things he had 
put out of his life were in his voice. 


(To be continued.) 








